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PREVIEW: 

THE SKI SEASON 

How to make the most of it 


Pat Saviers and daughter 
in Sun Valley 



The real Santa here is Acrilan®. . .it 
adds automatic wash & wear performance 
to Manhattan ® sport shirt luxury! 


1. Giving or getting . . . these new knitted and woven sport 
shirts make you look good. 2. Extra gift: the way these 
dashing, soft-handed beauties by Manhattan machine-wash 


3 — machine-dry,* too... thanks to Acrilan, the acrylic fiber 
by Chemstrand . . . and emerge ... 4. ready to wear with 
little if any ironing, luxury-soft, and color-fresh as ever! 


ACRILAN 


Dress Right — you can't afford not to! 


LEFT : Fabric: "ATTACHE,” a blend of 70% Acrilan, 30% worsted by Milliken. In plaid combinations of brown &tan; blue &grey; red & charcoal. Sizes S-M-L-XL, about $10.95. 
RIGHT: Fabric: Jersey of 100% Acrilan by Allen. In stripe combinations of red, black & grey; light grey, med. grey & black; blue, black & grey; light tan, med. brown & light 
brown. Sizes S-M-L-XL, about $8.95. 

•Machine-wash at warm-water setting through spin cycle. Dry in preheated dryer at low (140-160°F.) temperature. No dryer? Stop machine before spin cycle, let shirts drip dry. 
THE CHEMSTRAND CORPORATION, 3S0 Fifth Avenue. New York 1 . PLANTS: ACRILAN* ACRYLIC IT BElt— Decatur, Ala. . CHEMSTRAND* NYLON — Pciuacola, Fla. 
See The Perry Como Show, Saturday nights, NBC -TV Network sponsored by The Chemstrand Corporation. Check your local paper for time. 


For a world of fun... 



MacGregor Sports Equipment 


Here are gifts that are 
sure to bring fun — and 
lots of it — to your fam- 
ily. You'll have an extra 
pleasure, too, in know- 
ing that you've given 
the finest when you give 
them MacGregor sports 
equipment. 



Ideal gift for golfers . . . MacGre- 
gor Hilander golf balls with spe- 
cially imported, nine-color tray. 
Both for the price of the balls 
alone. Dozen balls and 10" tray 
$14.75. Half dozen balls and 6" 
tray $7.50. 



For a "special" gift give Mac- 
Gregor golf clubs. Jack Burke, Bob 
Toski and Ted Kroll models for 
men; Marlene Hagge and Beverly 
Hanson sets for women; Appren- 
tice styles for young golfers. All 



Who wouldn't be proud of a var- 
sity style helmet like this one? 
Covered "cushionlite" padding at 
forehead and neck. MacGregor 
helmets available in smoll, me- 
dium and large sizes in a wide 
variety of colors. Just $4.95. 



The MacGregor Junior Official 
football is built like the MXG foot- 
ball, but scaled down in size. 
Tacky finished and double laced 
to allow sure handling. Top grade 
waterproofed leather. $7.95. 



Designed for fast, hard play, Mac- 
Gregor shoulder pads provide real 
protection. Corrugated fibre over 
chest, shoulders and back. Heavy 
web Cantilever, leather bound 
neck. Only $4.95. 



gor basketball set. All Plylon bas- 
ketball with waterproof pebble 
grain cover. Official size and 
weight. Goal is 18" diameter ring 
of 3/ g " round steel. Price $6.95. 



Boost self confidence, and have 
fun. A set of MacGregor boxing 
gloves will mean plenty of fun for 
those who like lots of action. Avail- 
able in matched sets and Father 
and Son sets. $5.95 up. 



Moke any golfer's eyes light up 
with happiness. Put a MacGregor 
Golf Bag under the tree. Durable 
and beautiful, choose from 24 dif- 
ferent models for men and women. 
Many exclusive features. $6 to $63. 



Please him with a MacGregor 
Fielder's Glove. Endorsed by Gil 
McDougald, Gus Bell, Robin 
Roberts and others. Priced at less 
than $3.00 for Junior models up to 
$28.95 for professional models. 



A MacGregor Racket and Tennis 
Balls make a fine gift. Rackets 
feature famous Hall Construction 
for extra strength and power. From 
$4.95 to $21.95. MacGregor Tennis 
Balls have Nylon-Dacron-Wool nap. 



Please pop, mom ... or ony golfer 
. . . with a new MacGregor Putter. 
Choose from wide selection of 
models and styles. Or give one of 
the special Utility Clubs designed 
for those "tough" shots. 


"The Choice of Those Who Play The Game" 

THE MACGREGOR CO., Cincinnati 32, Ohio ♦ GOLF * TENNIS • BASKETBALL • BASEBALL • FOOTBALL 
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Mr. Kaiser, creator and founder, is the compelling 
force behind a myriad of industries. Construction 
and engineering, shipbuilding, mining, metallurgy, 
chemicals, automobile production, nuclear energy, 
hotel development, public health ... all have 
grown, flourished, contributed to the world through 
his talent for productive work. 

Here Mr. Kaiser relaxes aboard his catamaran, 
Ale Ale Kai V. In the background, his fabulous 
Hawaiian Village Hotel at Waikiki. 

Working or playing, Mr. Kaiser knows how to slot 
his time to best advantage . . . finds it to his best 

advantage to wear a Rolex Chronometer. Famous 
Rolex watches are available at America's fine 
jewelers for those to whom Time ... in its richest 
sense . . . means life at its most rewarding. You will 
find . . . there is no substitute for a Rolex. Rolex is 
more than a watch ... it is a Chronometer. 

The Dulejusl with 18 K gold Oyster waterproof 
case and 25 jewel Perpetual rotor self winding 
chronometer movement (Swiss officially certified 
with timing certificate). Date appears automatically 
in magnifying window. Watch with 18 K gold flush 
fit bracelet SlOOO F.T. I. Also with steel case, gold 
bezel, matching steel and gold bracelet $350 F.T. I. 

# 

ROLEX 

OYSTER PERPETUAL 

OFFICIAL TIMEPIECE PANACHA 


LEADERS OF INDUSTRY KNOW 


HENRY J. KAISER 

CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 
KAISER INDUSTRIES CORP. 


AMERICAN ROLEX WATCH CORP.. 580 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Cover: Sun Valley family ► 

Pat Saviers and her daughter 
Georgia are rare people in the 
world of snow. They live in 
Sun Valley. For other views 
of Sun Valley and the 1958- 
59 ski Preview, see page 18. 

Photograph by Joern Gentle 


Next week 



► In the annual College Bas- 
ketball Issue, Kentucky's 
controversial Adolph Rupp 
writes a forthright declara- 
tion of his sometimes criti- 
cized coaching philosophy. 
Collegian Ron Johnson ex- 
plains how important the 
game is to him, but veteran 
Sportswriter Shirley Povich 
speaks for the opposition 
when he says, “Basketball is 
for the birds.” Color photo- 
graphs and a black-and-white 
picture story of The Best 
Game of the Year, plus paint- 
ings of The Dream Team by 
Russell Hoban, unique statis- 
tics and analysis of 180 teams. 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED pub- 
lished weekly by TIME In.'.. 
540 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
11, III. This issue is published 
in a National, Eastern, Mid- 
western, and West Coast edi- 
tion. Second-class postage paid 
at. Chicago, 111. and at addition- 
al mailing offices. Subscription: 
U.S. & Canada ST&l) one year. 


© 1958 BY TIME INC. ALL BIGHTS RESERVED 
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MEMO from the publisher 



B asketball arouses strong feel- 
ings in players, coaches and spec- 
tators. (The one picture above should 
be worth any thousand words I 
could say on this subject.) It also 
seems to arouse nothing but scorn in 
a minority of dedicated detractors 
among sportswriters. Among the 
eminently dedicated is the able and 
veteran Shirley Povich, sports col- 
umnist of the Washington Post and 
Times Herald. 

Ever willing to provide a platform 
for a sincere dissent, Sports Illus- 
trated next week, in its second spe- 
cial College Basketball Issue, is there- 
fore happy to present Mr. Povich’s 
point of view: Basketball Is for the 
Birds. 

Sports Illustrated is equally 
happy to disagree with Mr. Povich. 
If we didn’t, none of the following 
articles and features would appear 
in next week’s issue. 


► Scouting reports on the major col- 
lege conferences and the independent 
teams. Drawn from direct observa- 
tion by Basketball Editor Jeremiah 
Tax and correspondents in the field, 
as well as from analyses especially 
prepared by coaches of each team, 
the reports cover 180 teams, includ- 
ing all those eligible for the NCAA 
championship. 

► An instructional section on the 
art of defense by La Salle’s Dudey 
Moore, with illustrations by Daniel 
Schwartz. Although defense is a com- 
paratively neglected aspect of college 
basketball, it is, as pro teams will at- 
test, one thing Moore graduates know 
when they begin to play for pay. This 
is the essence of what they know. 

► A story in pictures of the game 
which our editors pick as last season’s 
most exciting: Cincinnati-Kansas 
State. 

► Five paintings by Russell Hoban 
of the dream team: a conception of 
what each player might look like if he 
had all the physical and psychological 
attributes his position most calls for. 

► An article on his basketball philos- 
ophy by the man whom Sports Illus- 
trated quoted as saying (SI, Dec. 
16), “I don’t give a damn what any- 
body says about me or my methods.” 
He is, of course, the coach with 
the winningest record in the game, 
Adolph Rupp of the University of 
Kentucky. Next week, with every 
evidence that he does, indeed, give a 
damn, he accepts Sports Illustrat- 
ed’s invitation to give his answer. 
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Guide to Ski Areas 


This year there are more ski areas with 
better facilities than ever. To assist the 
skier in his choice of places, both old and 
new, Sports Illustrated has com- 
piled a representative guide to the ma- 
jor midwestern ski resorts, giving key 
facts on each resort — the number of days 
operated last season; average minimum 
snow depth ; total attendance last year; 
type of lifts, with length rise 'capacity 
per hour; new facilities; the address for 
reservation information. In addition, 
the guide lists the name and telephone 
number of the person to call in each 
area for reports on snow conditions 
throughout the season. 


MICHIGAN 

Avalanche, Boyne City: New area, with 2 
miles of trails. Poma 1 ,500/260/700 ; warm - 
ing hut. Reservations: Gregg Smith, 
Boyne City Citizen, Boyne City. Snow 
conditions: gregg smith, Boyne City, 
Junction 2-6641. 

Boyne Mt. Lodge, Boyne Falls: 10 miles 
of trails, open 139 days, avg. min. snow 
depth 2 feet. Double chair 1,800/500/800; 
double chair 1,830/485/800; T bar 600/ 
450/800. New: Heron double chair 2,250/ 
500/800; snow-making equipment. Reser- 
vations: Boyne Mt. Lodge, Boyne Falls. 
Snow conditions: Charles moll, Boyne 
Falls 20. 

Brule Mt., Iron River: 3 miles of trails, 
open 115 days, avg. min. snow depth 10 
inches, year’s crowd 9,500. T bar 1,600/ 
380/700. Reservations: Iron County Ski 
Corp., 403 W. Adams St., Iron River, 
Box 366. Snow conditions: tony an ore- 
ski, Iron River 700 ; nights, Iron River 368. 

Caberfae, Cadillac: 10 miles of trails, open 
84 days, avg. min. snow depth 10 inches, 
year's crowd 45,500. Double chair 2,200/ 
265/1,100; 20 rope tows. New: 300-car 
parking lot; cafeteria and shop enlarged; 
enlarged instruction area. Reservations: 
Chamber of Commerce, Cadillac. Snow 
conditions: fred bocks, Cadillac, Pros- 
pect 5-2679. 

Cliffs Ridge, Marquette: 3 .Vi miles of 
trails, open 87 days, avg. min. snow depth 
23 inches, year's crowd 5,000. T bar 1,550/ 
425/1,200. New: three runs; Ridge Run 
developed. Reservations: Cliffs Ridge, 
Box 487, Marquette. Snow conditions: 
annamarie hoedlmoser, Marquette, 
Canal 5-0486. 


Mt. Christie, Oxford: New area, 30 miles 
from Detroit. Poma 1,200/160/800; three 
slopes; five toboggan runs; shop; restau- 
rant; lodge; snow-making equipment; 
night skiing. Reservations: Mt. Christie 
Lodge, Davison Road, Oxford. Snow con- 
ditions: norm archer, Grosse Pointe, 
Tuxedo 2-9239. 

Manistee Ski Area, Manistee: 7 miles of 
trails, open 45 weekend days, avg. min. 
snow depth 9 inches, year’s crowd 11,500. 
9 rope tows. New: 2 rope tows; 2 runs. 
Reservations: Holland Capper, Manistee 
Board of Commerce, Manistee Ski Assn., 
Manistee. Snow conditions: Holland cap- 
per, Manistee, Parkview 3-2154. 

Mt. Manceiona, Mancelona: 4 miles of 
trails. T bar 1,200/300/814; five rope 
tows. New: 3 rope tows; lodge; locker 
rooms; bar; new trail; lighting for Friday 
night skiing; hi-fi skiing music. Reserva- 
tions: Mt. Mancelona Ski Club, Mance- 
lona. Snow conditions: harold axtmann. 
Mancelona, Justice 7-7491. 

Nub’s Nob, Cross Village: New area with 
2 miles of trails. Poma 1,900/450/800; 
lodge; restaurant; shop. Reservations: 
Norm Sams, Cross Village. Snow condi- 
tions: norm sarns. Harbor Springs 
1164-W2. 

Pine Mt., Iron Mt.: Open slopes, with 
3,800-foot run, open 116 days, avg. min. 
snow depth 10 inches, year’s crowd 20,- 
000. 6 rope tows. New: Riblet double 
chair 2,350/340/900; lodge. Reservations: 
Pine Mt. Corp., Pine Mt. Lodge, Iron 
Mt. Snow conditions: lavern trepp or 
irving johnson, Pine Mt. Lodge, Iron 
Mt. 2137. 


Porcupine Mts. State Park, 17 miles from 
Ontonagon: 4 miles of trails, open 90 
days, avg. min. snow depth 12 inches, 
year’s crowd 26,000. Twin T bars 2,800/ 
600/1,200; 3 rope tows. New: ski shelter 
completed ; W-2 ski run smoothed. Reser- 
vations: Secretary, Ontonagon Tourist 
Council, Ontonagon. Snow conditions: 
knox jamison, Silver City 32. 

Thunder Mt., Boyne Falls: 4 miles of 
trails, open 100 days, avg. min. snow 
depth 18 inches, year’s crowd 7,000. Poma 
2,400/510/820; 4 rope tows. New: 1,000- 
foot rope tow; 2,100-foot run; lodge im- 
proved; ski patrol; ski school dorm. Reser- 
vations: Joseph H. Behse, Boyne Falls. 
Snow conditions: Joseph h. behse, Boyne 
Falls 61. 

continued 



FOR SALE IN KENTUCKY'S 


Blue Grass 
Country 

A 620-Acre Form in Bourbon County 
—Home of Blue Ribbon Champions — 
Lovely Residence, Superb Buildings 

Raise prize beef rattle, thoroughbred horses, 
run a model dairy and enjoy all the traditions 
of fine country living in America’s best-known 
horse country near Paris. Highly developed 
and improved, this famous farm has bred hun- 
dreds of prize beef cattle. 30 splendidly 
equipped buildings include modern dairy, steel 
show barn, 8 tenant houses. A charming Co- 
lonial home of 8 rooms overlooks miles of lush 
green pastures, lake and stream. Ask for de- 
tails about property SI 75146. 

PREVIEWS Inc. 

The Nationwide Marketing Service 
49 E. 53rd St., New York 22 • PLaza 8-2630 
231 So. LaSalle St.. Chicago 4 • AN 3-7189 
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SKI GUIDE 



BY APPOINTMENT 


TO HER MAJESTY QUEEN ELIZABETH 
PURVEYORS OF CHAMPAGNE 
MOETAND CMANPON 




Walloon Hills ski Area, Walloon Lake: 
4 miles of trails, open 98 days, avg. min. 
snow depth 10 inches, year’s crowd 5,000. 
Poma 2,000 400/1 ,000. Reservations: Wal- 
loon Hills Ski Area, Box 186, Walloon 
Lake. Snow conditions: oonalo barbett, 
Walloon Lake, Kellogg 1-2702 or 1-3381. 


MINNESOTA 

Lookout Mt. Ski Lodge, Virginia: New 
area with 3 miles of trails. Riblet double 
chair 1,500/275/900; double-deck chalet. 
Reservations: Lookout Mt. Ski Lodge, 
Virginia. Snou- conditions: andy bradish, 
Virginia, Sherwood 1-2717. 

Lutsen Resort, Lutsen: 3 miles of trails, 
open 85 days, avg. min. snow depth 8 
inches, year’s crowd 8,000. 4 rope tows. 
New: 4,000-foot intermediate run; heated 
swimming pool. Reservations: Lutsen Re- 
sort, Lutsen. Snow conditions: george 
nelson jr., Lutsen, Mohawk 3-7551. 

Mt. Normandale Ski Lodge, 5 miles from 
Minneapolis: Open slopes, open only 3 
days due to lack of snow. Platter-type lift 
1,000/200/500. Reservations: Mt. Nor- 
mandale Ski Lodge, 86 and Normandale 
South, Minneapolis. Snow conditions: 
Gordon bowen, Minneapolis, South 1- 
7515. 

Pine Bend Ski Area, St. Paul: 3 miles of 
trails, open only 2 days last season but 
normally open 65 days, avg. min. snow 
depth 10 inches, normal year’s crowd 15,- 
000. 4 rope tows. New: lodge; ski shop; 
restaurant; slopes smoothed. Reserva- 
tions: Oscar Cyr, Route #1, South St. 
Paul. Snow conditions: oscar cyr. Has- 
ting, Geneva 7-4636. 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

Terry Peak Ski Area, Lead: 4 1 £ miles of 
trails, open only 26 days due to poor 
snow depth of 3 feet, local skiers only, 
Double chair 5,000/1,200/300. New: club- 
house; runs redesigned. Reservations: 
Chamber of Commerce, Dead wood. Snow 
conditions: ed keene, Dead wood 38. 


WISCONSIN 

Hardscrabble Ski Area, Rice Lake: 3 
miles of trails, open 40 days, avg. min. 
snow depth 20 inches, year’s crowd 19,733 
6 rope tows. New: 2 open slopes; 5-acre 
skating lake. Reservations: Hagen Motel, 
Rice Lake. Snow conditions: mrs. casper 
hagen, Rice Lake 762. 

Mt. Telemark, Cable: 2 }4 miles of trails, 
open 120 days, avg, min. snow depth 12 
inches, year’s crowd 25,000. T bar 2,000/ 
320/1,000; 8 rope tows. New: chalet re- 
decorated; bottom of Tapley run wi- 
dened. Reservations: Telemark Co., Hay- 
ward. Snow conditions: tony wise, Hay- 
ward 15 or 254. 
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Rib Mt„ Wausau: 3 miles of trails, open 
61 days, avg. min. snow depth 3 inches, 
year’s crowd 17,000. T bar 1,450/350/750; 
3 rope tows. Reservations: Chamber of 
Commerce, Wausau. Snow conditions: 
delmar drum. Wausau 2-1011, nights, 
Wausau 8-5126. 

Sheltered Valley, Three Lakes: 2 miles 
of trails, open 115 days, avg. min. snow 
depth 12 inches, year’s crowd 5,000. Poma 
1,700/200/500; 4 rope tows. New: Noco- 
let dining room in chalet. Reservations: 
Northernaire, Three Lakes. Snow condi- 
tions: mike martv, Three Lakes 4397. 

Trollhaugen Ski Area, Dresser: 5 miles 
of trails, open 40 days, avg. min. snow 
depth 6 inches, year’s crowd 18,000. 6 
rope tows. New: slopes smoothed; rental 
shop enlarged; Sno Cat. Reservations: 
Walter J. Peterson, St. Croix Falls. Snow 
conditions: Walter j. peterson, St. Croix 
Falls 3-J. 


EAST AND WEST 

Following are some of the lop resorts 
in the East and West which skiers may 
want to consider. 


Aspen Highlands, Aspen, Col.: New area 
with 12 miles of trails. Constam T bar 
1,200/220/800; Riblet double chair 2,700/ 
900/800; Riblet double chair 8,800/2,000/ 
400; restaurant; shop; ski school. Reser- 
vations: Nadine Johnson, Chamber of 
Commerce, Aspen. Snow conditions: pe- 
ter seibert. Aspen, Walnut 5-7181.- 

Aspen Ski Area, Aspen, Col.: 33 miles of 
trails, open 120 days, avg. min. snow 
depth 4 feet, year's crowd 125,000. Chair 
8,480/2,574/275; chair 5,210/713/275; 
double chair 4,940/1,140/450; double 
chair 3,100/836/900; double chair 3,100/ 
836/900; double chair 6,775/2,150/700. 
New: three motels: Villa Lamarr, 120 peo- 
ple, lounge, coffee shop; The Nugget, 75 
people, lounge, swimming pool; The St. 
Moritz, budget-priced chalet near moun- 
tain, suites to dormitories. Reservations: 
Nadine Johnson, Chamber of Commerce, 
Aspen. Snow conditions: noreen inman, 
Aspen, Walnut 5-3611. 

Big Bromley, Peru, Vt.: 12 miles of trails, 
open 113 days, avg. min. snow depth 4 
feet, year’s crowd 90,000. J bar 12,800/ 
700/900; J bar 22,480/680/900; J bar 
31,800/500/900; J bar 41,600/385/900; 
J bar 51,100/225/900; Poma 62,000/480/ 
850. New: Riblet double chair 5,700/ 
1,400/800; novice slope; 700-ear lot above 
Lord’s Prayer. Reservations: Wells Glenn 
Realtors, Manchester. Snow conditions: 
fred pabst. at Bromley, Manchester 315. 

Buttermilk, Aspen, Col.: New area with 4 
miles of trails. Doppelmayr T bar 4,000/ 
720/1,000; restaurant; shop. Reservations: 
Nadine Johnson, Chamber of Commerce, 
continued 


“Bienvenidos Amigos" 

That means welcome friends 
Down in historic Mexico 
Where the welcome never ends. 


FLY EXCLUSIVE 

DC-7C 

WITH RADAR 


EL MEXICANO 




AFFILIATE OF *»/Vi V AMERICAM 

NON-STOP FROM 
LOS ANGELES 
AND CHICAGO 
TO MEXICO CITY 

This charming city of eternal spring- 
time is only moments away from your 
nearest CMA flight line. You'll enjoy 
internationally famed cuisine and 
beverage service. Pilots with years of 
experience fly you smoothly through 
radar charted skies. One-stop DC-6 
luxury service from San Antonio. 
Also DC-7C service between Mexico 
City and Havana, Cuba. 

Call CMA, your nearest Pan American 
ticket office or your Travel Agent. 


(Sump 

C J A Distinguished dishes and 


flights supervised by tt 


dining service on all deluxe 
fabulous Pump Room of Chicago 
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SKI GUIDE continued 



TEACHERS 


HIGHLAND CREAM 
Scotch Whisky 

86 PROOF • Blended Scotch Whisky 
Schieffelin & Co., New York 


Aspen. Snow conditions: noreen inman, 
Aspen, Walnut 5-3611. 

Mad River Gien, Vt., Waitsfield: 10 miles 
of trails, open 135 days, avg. min. snow 
depth 5 feet, year’s crowd 25,000. Chair 
5,640/1,990/500. New: Hall T bar 1,500/ 
300/800; intermediate trail; enlarged 
parking facilities. Reservations: Mad Riv- 
er Glen, Waitsfield. Snow conditions: ken 
quackenbush, Mad River Glen, Waits- 
field 20, ring 2. 

Mont Trembiant, St. Jovite, Que. : 30 miles 
of trails, open 110 days, avg. min. snow 
depth 10 inches, year’s crowd 22,000. 
Chair 4, 174/1, 092/350; chair 5, 200/1, 300/ 
520; T bar 3,428/730/800; T bar 2,700/ 
750/800. New: Sissy Schuss, Devil’s River 
Run, Nansen, Lowell Thomas, Duncan’s 
resurfaced. Reservations: Mont Trem- 
biant Lodge; Club or Hotel, Chalet des 
Chutes: Chalet Pinoteau; Chateau Beau- 
vallon — all Mont Trembiant, Que. Snow 
conditions: ernie McCulloch, Mont Trem- 
biant 83. 

Mount Hood Ski Bowl, Government Camp: 
1 )i miles of trails, open 50 weekend days, 
avg. min. snow depth 4 feet, year’s crowd 
35,000. Chair 3,600/650/280; double chair 
1,800/650/750. New: slopes smoothed. 
Reservations: Hughes Cabin Court, Gov- 
ernment Camp. Snow conditions: Mar- 
garet sullivan, Portland, Capitol 8-9275. 

Stowe, Stowe, Vt.: 25 miles of trails, open 
115 days, avg. min. snow depth 4 feet, 
year’s crowd 100,000. Double chair 6,200/ 
1,700/960; single chair 6,330/2,030/360; 
T bar2, 000/500/1, 200; T bar 4, 000/1, 000/ 
1,200; T bar 1,800/300/1,200. New: slopes 
smoothed. Reservations: Stowe-Mans- 
field Assn., Stowe. Snow conditions: 
Charlie lord, Stowe-Mansfield Assn., Al- 
pine 3-7716. 

Sugarbush v/aiiey, Warren, Vt. : A new area 
with 10 miles of trails. Carlevaro-Savio 
Telecar9, 300/2, 388/600; HallTbar 1 ,400/ 
300/1,000; Valley House for 90 guests; 
shop. Reservations: Housing Office, Sug- 
arbush Valley, Waitsfield. Snow condi- 
tions: jack murphy, Sugarbush Valley 
46, ring 22. 

Sun Valley, Sun Valley, Idaho: Extensive 
trails, open 107 days, avg. min. snow- 
depth Baldy 50 inches, Dollar 30 inches, 
year’s crowd 115,191. Ruud Mt. chair 
1,965/703/250; Dollar Mt. Chair 4,880/ 
628/500; Half Dollar chair 1,200/186/500; 
Baldy Mt. chair 3,846/607/600; chair 
3,776/1,322/600; chair 3,967/1,324/400; 
double chair 4, 275/1, 347/700; chair 3, 080/ 
1,072/400. New: additional chairs on Dol- 
lar Mt. and Half Dollar; Dollar cabin en- 
larged; Central Park run extended. Reser- 
vations: Winston McCrea, Sun Valley. 
Snow conditions: mary bailey. Sun Val- 
ley 3311. end 
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You’ll be smart to be 
curious about MORRIS 

Arrange for a test-drive at any one 
of these BMC Dealers in your area. 


ILLINOIS 

Alton, CORDES MOTOR COMPANY 





MICHIGAN 

HlK-halliin. KENNEDY MOTORS 





OHIO 




Homemade 

Mountains 

In the Midwest only money 
and earth movers stand 
between people and skiing 


S kiing in the Midwest, an area not 
noted for its high peaks, has been 
growing so fast in the past five years 
that it now ranks second to New Eng- 
land in its number of skiers. Typical 
of the growth, and of the people be- 
hind it, are the two biggest new de- 
velopments in the Midwest this year. 

First is Lookout, up in Minnesota’s 
famous Mesabi Iron range north of 
the western end of Lake Superior. 
The town of Virginia simply took 
over a mountain ridge there and 
made it a grand place to ski. The 
ridge rises 275 vertical feet over the 
surrounding lake country and has 
been carved into a series of half-mile 
trails and slopes that fan out from 
the terminal point of the only chair 
lift in Minnesota. Hall' a mile of'ski- 
ing at a time is more than enough to 
toughen any number of snow bunnies 
to the point where they become com- 
petent skiers. This is one reason why 
Midwest skiing has been able to en- 
joy so powerful an upsurge. Another 
is the Midwest community enthusi- 
asm, the same sort that supports Big 
continued 



lookout rope tow (D) and double chair 
lift (B| bring skiers to long ridge line (3), 
where transfer tows (C) give them choice 
of Gopher slope (1), Snow Bowl (2), Lau- 
rentian run (4) and Alpine Schuss (5), 
up to half mile in length. Rope tow (A) 
serves beginners’ Sitzmarken (6). Area 
has modern ski lodge (7) at the bottom. 



Our Most Distinguished Jacketings, imported for 
his Christmas. Pure Shetlands, subtly patterned in inter- 
esting mixtures of grey, brown or olive. With coordinated 
slacks of fine worsted flannel in black olive, black brown and 
three shades of grey. Jackets from $60. Slacks from $22.50. 


Distinguished by this label at stores listed below 


&outhurirk 

SUPERFLEX 


Vonder Brink A Baron 

Boyd’s 

The Union 

The Metropolitan Co. 

Mich Mackenzie- 

Rostock- Monroe 


Indianapolis. Ind. I.. Strauss and Co. 

Milwaukee. Wis Silverstunes 

Peoria. Ill Howard A. Heller 

St. I .ou is. Mi- Boyd's 

Springfield. Ill Arrh Wilson. Inc. 


For other stores write Southwick, 200 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
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HOMEMADE MOUNTAINS continued 



Good gift for the man at 
ease — oar polo pullover in a 
blend ofOrlon and wool that's 
warm, comfortable, and no 
bother to wash. Red, grey 
or navy; S, M, L, XL, 11.50. 
Sixth Floor. Mail and phone 
orders filled. 

UNIVERSITY SHOP 

SAKS FIFTH AVENUE 

NEW YORK * WHITE PIAIHS* SP8INGEIE10, N.J. • CHICAGO • SKOKIE 

of non • mineeton • hew haven • eambbidce 



“Hail” to 


WHITBREAD’S 

IMPORTED ENGLISH ALE 


“Cheers” for 


Cen.U.S. Importers: VAN MUNCHING & CO.. INC. 
New York, Chicago, Beverly Hills, Miami 


MACKESON’S 

IMPORTED ENGLISH STOUT 


Ten football. With that kind of back- 
ing almost anything can— and does 
— grow big. 

Virginia is a town that has plenty 
of self-generated enthusiasm. Once, 
when one of its hotels burned, a group 
which called itself “The Committee 
To Expedite the Building of Hotel 
Coates" raised the dollars to rebuild 
the hotel. The same committee turned 
itself into a continuing body and last 
year put up $1,000 to have Look- 
out surveyed for its skiing potential. 
From there the chamber of commerce 
and several platoons of citizens com- 
mittees got into the act. By June a 
ski corporation had been set up with 
authorization to issue $200,000 in 
stock. Businessmen who didn’t know 
a schuss from slalom suddenly got 
the gospel. They set up a campaign 
to sell stock that encompassed all 
known selling media, right down to 
doorbell ringing. The pitch was “Turn 
Snow Into Cash and Fun.” By March 
18, 1958 the corporation issue had 
been subscribed, in toto and with 
enthusiasm. 

In the meantime, others had pre- 
pared applications to the U.S. For- 
est Service for use of the Lookout Mt. 
area. It was a job which included get- 
ting up exhibits, sketches, blueprints, 
plans for a 3,000-foot road and, 
among other things, outlining the 
financial structure. Victory was final- 
ly won. Shortly after the necessary 
stock had been sold the U.S. Forest 
Service awarded permission. 

Construction got under way al- 
most immediately and building crews 
ran into luck. Where everyone 
thought only rock existed, workmen 
on the road project struck gravel. Two 
tons of blasting powder and a few 
bulldozers moved 40,000 cubic yards 
of earth on Lookout. The pattern of 
trails and slopes was ready for snow 
by November. While one crew put in 
a double chair lift, another worked on 
the handsome two-level lodge to hold 
the restaurant, ski shop and warming 
room. 

There is parking for 500 cars, a 
Sno-cat packer for keeping the slopes 
smooth and skiable, a raft of vapor 
mercury lights for night skiing, a 
ski patrol, ski school and even ski 
hostesses to set the newcomer on the 
right track. 

The town has no bona fide ski inns 
as yet but, if the ski tourism swells 
to the expected volume from sources 
like Duluth, 65 miles south, and from 



THIS IS THE YEAR OF THE 

DIPLOMAT 


unsurpassed oceanfront Hotel 
I Country Club on 400 acres! 


e, on-premises, championship 
ourse, Cary Middlecoff, Pro! 
rge E. Fox Managing Director 

s 


if you can’t 
beat 'em- 
join ’em... 

And it’s pretty hard to beat 
the 850,000 families who read 
Sports Illustrated each week. 

But it’s the easiest thing in 
the world, the wonderful world 
of sport, to join them— 

In the advertising pages of 
Sport’s Illustrated 


your Travel Agent 





Minneapolis and St. Paul, 200 miles 
south, the inns won’t be long in com- 
ing. In the meantime there is always 
plenty of space in the Hotel Coates 
and four other hotels in Virginia. 

The D.W.& P. railroad runs to Du- 
luth, with connections to the large 
Midwest cities, including, of course, 
Minneapolis and St. Paul. Central 
Greyhound buses also stop in the 
town en route north. North Central 
Airlines flies in to Hibbing, 15 miles 
away; and Eveleth-Virginia Airport, 
seven miles out, can handle private 
planes. At both airports rental cars 
with ski racks are available. 

A VERITABLE ST. MORITZ 

Some of the 75 inches of snow that 
comes down on Lookout Mt. every 
year has already fallen on the newly 
cut trails. To Virginia townspeople, 
their place looks like St. Moritz. 

The No. 2 effort, a steeper but 
slightly less expensive proposition, is, 
by contrast with Lookout Mt., a 
lonesome George proposition. It is 
called Nub’s Nob and is being built 
outside of Harbor Springs in Michi- 
gan, not far from Petoskey on the 
lower peninsula. Nub is Norman 
Sarns, a sportsman dedicated to sail- 
ing in the summer and skiing in the 
winter. His wife Doris, once women’s 
national ice boat champion, takes 
part in both sports with the same 
enthusiasm. The Sarnses’ 45-foot 
Revelry is one of the busiest and 
winningest B class sailboats on the 
Great Lakes (class B winner, Port 
Huron-Mackinac race last year for 
the second time running). The Sarnses 
continued 


YACHTSMAN SARNS WITH SKI AREA PLANS 





When the NAIA matches its two top 
college teams you see action like you 
get only in the top grudge games— 
a world series of college football! 

HOLIDAY BOWL 


n 


ST. 


For complete information about 
St. Petersburg— Florida’s SPORTS CENTER, Write: 


PETERSBURG 

ON CBS-TV 


► 


H. S. Davenport, Mgr. 
Chamber of Commerce 
St. Petersburg, Florida 


AN ALCORT Jailftsll FOR CHRISTMAS 


• Gift of sun and fun for 
the whole family! 


FREE XMAS OFFER 

. . . Ihis handmade plaque, 
symbolic of gift SAILFISH 



• Goes anywhere atop 
the family car 

• Ready-to-sail boats or 
money-saving kits 

For full details, see your 
Alcorf dealer or write: 

ALCORT, INC. 

Dept. SI 28, P. O. Box 1345, 
Waterbury, Connecticut 
In Canada: Sailfish Sportcraft, Ltd., 

Box 811, Adelaide Street Station, 
Toronto, Ontario 
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HOMEMADE MOUNTAINS continued 


THIS IS ONE WAY TO SERVE 

AALBORG AKVAVIT 

An ice jacket — that's the dramatic way that some restaurants chill 
Aalborg Akvavit. But your home refrigerator will do superbly. It’s the 
chilling that makes the difference, you see. It brings out the smooth 
and incredibly dry hint-of-caraway taste for which Aalborg Akvavit is 
famous. Serve Aalborg straight as an aperitif. Try it with tidbits, 
canape or smorgasbord. Or mix it for a sensational Bloody Mary. 
Ask for "Ahl-bor Ah-kwa-veet" at better stores, restaurants and bars. 



IMPORTED FROM DENMARK • BRIONES & CO., INC., N. Y. 4 • 90 PR00F-100% POTATO NEUTRAL SPIRITS 


hope their area is going to be as suc- 
cessful in winter against other lower- 
peninsula ski developments as their 
boat is during the summer. 

The Samses became ski proprietors 
almost by accident when they bought 
an all-year house on the shore of Lake 
Michigan. Directly in back of them 
was a round little mountain, former- 
ly a sand dune, now overgrown, that 
looked as though it would be dandy 
for skiing come winter. It wasn’t long 
before a rope tow was strung up the 
slope’s flank and Nub and Doris Sams 
and all their friends were sallying up 
and down almost to their hearts’ con- 
tent. The one drawback was a warm- 
ing westerly that used to blow off the 
lake and wipe out the snow regularly. 
Sarns took to looking farther inland 
where the high hills still held the snow. 
He located one that was a regular ice- 
box: it always had snow. He bought 
it, and from then on there was a 
Nub’s Nob. 

TRAIL BLAZER IN THE SNOW 

Saras tramped his mountain for 
two years, laying out and rejecting 
tentative trail plans, studying the 
snow-holding qualities of the various 
exposures and clearing timber to 
make trial trails. Last spring he 
brought in the crews that in turn 
brought in Nub’s Nob. 

Sarns has put in a 1,900-foot Pom- 
agalski double chair that goes up 
higher than any other in the Midwest 
(450 vertical feet). It ends on Deci- 
sion Plateau, from where you can see 
the Straits of Mackinac, the new 
bridge to the upper peninsula and 
Mackinac Island, scene of Revelry ' s 
triumphs. From the top are laid out 
a series of three-quarter to over-a- 
mile trails. One of the latter is the 
longest continuous downhill run in 
the state. The design of all the trails 
has been thought out to give both 
easy descents for beginners and arti- 
ficial mogul corridors for experts. 

The Nob ought to have plenty of 
customers. It is 240 miles from Lan- 
sing and Grand Rapids, 275 from 
Detroit, with a Capital Airlines serv- 
ice to Pellston, 15 minutes away by 
car. The Samses’ white-pine lodge 
beds down 48 persons, and the cock- 
tail bar in the Samses’ restaurant will 
hold twice that many. Hotels and 
motels of the traditional tourist coun- 
try around Petoskey have more than 
adequate space to take care of the 
rest of the skiers. end 
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A masterpiece at rest ... A miracle in motion 


This is the Lincoln for 1959. The lineage of its glorious past 
is apparent — struck beautifully into metal and glass. But 
there is more, much more, to see, to feel, to behold. 

Here, indeed, is the timeless Lincoln look. And, this look 
is just one reason why Lincoln is such a practical invest- 
ment now, and worth so much more for all the years ahead. 
It is reassuring, as well, to know that Lincoln shares its ap- 
pearance and dimensions with no other motorcar. 


Of all the 1959 cars, Lincoln is the widest, deepest and 
most comfortable inside— unquestionably' the most hand- 
somely appointed. And Lincoln, powered by America’s most 
agile engine, handles with incredible ease. 

What’s more its unique uniframe construction brings a 
new stability, safety' and silence to motoring. If you yearn 
for the distinctive, yet wish to invest shrewdly, the Lincoln 
must inevitably' be y'our motorcar choice for 1959. 


The Lincoln lines are completely original— unshared with any other car. 


THE 1959 ¥ 

LINCOLN LOOK 


Classic beauty- 
unexcelled craftsmanship . 





Coopers offers colors and patterns to suit, in a choice of Argyles, clocks, checks, solids, and novelty designs. 
All your favorite fabrics, too, including brushed cotton, wool, stretch nylon, and popular blends 
of natural and synthetic fabrics. Priced to attract— just one dollar up. 


fashioned by the house of Jockey brand 



You’ll be smart to be curious about... 



New low price! Same great car! 2-door sedan, 
4 -door sedan, convertible and station wagon 
models available 
starting as low as 

Now, more than ever.. .your biggest small car buy! 




A product of The British Motor Corporation, Ltd., r 
Represented in the United States by 

£» m fc» r o AUTOMOTIVE 
Sold and serviced by a nation 


nakers of Austin-Healey, Austin, MG, Magnette, Morris and Riley cars. 
CORPORATION • 27 West 57th Street, New York 19, N.Y. 

wide network of distributors and dealers. 


FOOTBALL’S 10™ WEEK 

COMPILED BY MERVIN HYMAN 


THE WEST 

Battered and beaten nine times last 
year and regarded as little more than a 
bare threat for honors in the dying PCC, 
California's Golden Bears squinched past 
Stanford 16-15 to complete the greatest 
turnabout since the British won at El 
Alamein. With victory went the con- 
ference title and a berth in the Rose 
Bowl. California’s Joe Kapp, making 
only sparing use of his favorite weapon, 
the pass, twice sent Halfback Jack Hart 
hurtling over from the one-yard line and 
tossed to Wayne Crow for the final two 
points. Stanford, in a last ditch attempt 
to overhaul the Bears, scored on a 21-yard 



back of the week: Bill Austin, great- 
est halfback in Rutgers’ 90-year football 
history, ran for 34 points in 61-0 rout 
of Columbia, became nation’s top scorer. 

pass from Dick Norman to Joel Freis 
with 1:30 to play and elected to go for 
two points and a win. But Hart smacked 
down the Indians’ Skip Face short of 
the goal (see page 52) to protect the Bear 
triumph. 

Washington State got two quick scores 
in the first quarter, then fell behind 
Washington 14-12 before pulling itself 
together to win 18-14 on Dave Wilson’s 
seven-yard pass to End Don Ellersick. 
Pointing to his team’s 7-3 record. Cap- 
tain Don Ellingsen of WSC announced: 
“We want a bowl game, any bowl, and 
we’ll go any place to play — even China.” 

Meanwhile, the other PCC teams were 
playing out the string of their unpre- 
dictable season. UCLA had USC all but 
beaten 15-7 when Luther Hayes, a long- 
legged defensive end, ran back a kickoff 
74 yards and Quarterback Tom Maudlin 
struggled through the Bruin defense for 
two points and a 15-15 tie. Oregon 


Fullback Dave Powell churned through 
the Oregon State line for two touch- 
downs in a 20-0 victory. 

Gaining momentum in the second half, 
the Air Force Falcons battered defense- 
less New Mexico 45-7. Quarterback 
Rich Mayo provided the air lift with 
18 completions in 27 passes for 219 yards 
and three touchdowns, one to Halfback 
Mike Quinlan who also sprinted for three 
scores, one on a 62-yard punt return. 
With only fading Colorado, upset by 
Colorado State 15-14, to beat, the bowl- 
minded Falcons are a good bet to go un- 
defeated in their first year of big-time 
football. Predicted Colorado Coach Dal 
Ward: "They'll probably beat the hell 
out of us.” 

In other games, Wyoming made up a 
14-point deficit to beat Brigham Young 
22-14 for the Skyline Conference cham- 
pionship and a Sun Bowl bid; Arizona 
State trounced Arizona 47-0 but couldn’t 
stop Dave Hibbert from snaring seven 
passes to bring his total to 61, a new 
NCAA record; COP’S Dick Bass ran for 
six touchdowns and 191 yards to clinch 
the NCAA rushing crown in a 68-17 win 
over San Diego State The top three: 

1. Ain FORCE (8-0-1) 

2. CALIFORNIA (7-3-0) 

3. WASHINGTON STATE (7-3-0) 

THE EAST 

Dartmouth and Princeton went at it 
for 60 bruising minutes as if the very 
fate of the world depended upon the out- 
come. And indeed it did, the Ivy League 
world that is. For when the last cheer 
peeled across Palmer Stadium, it was the 
Dartmouth Indians who wore the Ivy 
League crown. But not until Princeton 
Tailbacks Dan Sachs and Hugh Scott, run- 
ning and passing the Tigers to a 12-6 
lead, had worried the Indians nearly to 
death. Dartmouth struck back on the ac- 


TOP TEN SMALL COLLEGES 

( Final NAIA Ratings) 

1. NORTHEAST OKLAHOMA (9-0) 

2. ARIZONA STATE (FLAGSTAFF) (10-0) 

3. GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS (8-0) 

4. EAST TEXAS STATE (9-1) 

5. ST. BENEDICT’S (10-0) 

6. MISSOURI VALLEY (8-0) 

8. MIDDLE TENNESSEE (8-1) 

9. KEARNEY STATE (9-0) 

10. LENOIR RHYNE (8-1) 


curate pitching (9 for 14) of Quarterback 
Bill Gundy, the steady hammering of 
Halfback John Crouthamel, a provoking 
figure most of the day (see page 5U), and 
crunching line play to wear down^-the 
Tigers and make off with a 21-12 victory. 

Harvard and Yale, with nothing more 
at stake than The Game, bumbled and 
fumbled their way through most of a lack- 
luster first half until nervy Quarterback 
Charlie Ravenel, a mighty mite whose en- 
thusiasm inspires his teammates, picked 
up the Harvards and made them play 
decent football. Rolling out on option 
plays, thrusting and darting through and 
around the Eli forwards, Ravenel lugged 
Harvard all the way to the seven-yard 
line, from which point he scored on the 
last play of the second quarter. In the 
second half, Ravenel lit the fuse for sco:- 
ing runs of 20 and 17 yards by Chet 
Boulris and Larry Repscher. With the 
gates wide open, Albie Cullen went over 
from the two-yard line to complete a 
28-0 rout of the poor Elis. 

Rutgers and Buffalo, with sympathetic 
ears tuned to bowl bids, finished with a 



LINEMAN OF THE WEEK: Guard Bob 

Grottkau led Oregon line in crushing Ore- 
gon State attack, then broke open Beaver 
dams to let Ducks through for 20-0 win. 

flourish. Bill Austin (see left), out with 
a broken hand in the only game his team 
lost, ran for five touchdowns and four 
extra points before Rutgers shattered 
Columbia 61-0; Buffalo bulled past 
Bucknell 38-0. 

In other games, Boston U. outscored 
Connecticut 36-22; Holy Cross defeated 
Marquette 14-0; Lehigh and Lafayette 
played to a 14-14 tie; Quantico Marines 
upset Villanova 19-13. The top three: 

1. ARMY (7-0-1) 

2. SYRACUSE (8-1-0) 

THE SOUTH 

Syracuse, held down by stubborn West 
Virginia, made its conversions pay o.f 
for a 15-12 triumph, 8-1 season’s record 
and a date with Oklahoma in the Orange 
Bowl. Quarterback Chick Zimmerman 
found a worthy rival in the Mountain- 
eers’ Dick Longfellow, but passed to End 
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mew faces of the week: Illinois’ John 
Easterbrook (left) quarterbacked fellow 
sophomores to overtake Northwestern 
17-20; UCLA Tailback Bill Kilmer ran 
USC dizzy on end sweeps in topsy-turvy 
15-15 deadlock between the old rivals. 

Dave Baker for two touchdowns and got 
lis winning margin on a run by Ed Kieffer 
ind a placement by A1 Gerlick. 

Sugar Bowl-bound LSU, fussing along 
with a 6-0 half-time lead over TuLane be- 
fore 85,000— the South’s largest crowd — 
it New Orleans, suddenly shot Billy 
Cannon loose for three touchdowns, 
Frank Robinson for four more, to rout 
the weary Greenies 62-0 and complete its 
first unbeaten season in 50 years. 

Listless Auburn, under wraps before 
eager Alabama scouts, used a half-dozen 
guileless plays and fell back on its early- 
3eason grinding offense to coast by Wake 
Forest 21-7; underdog Duke surprised 
North Carolina 7-6 on Halfback Wray 
Carlton's one-foot plunge and success- 
ful placement; Florida bounced back 
from a stunning Florida State touch- 
down to dump the pass-happy Seminoles 
21-7; Kentucky slipped by punchless 
Tennessee 6-2; Clemson spoiled Boston 
College’s bowl hopes, but enhanced its 
own by winning 34-12. 

In other games, Georgia poured it on 
The Citadel 76-0; Maryland and Virgin- 
ia filled the air with 75 passes but the 
Terps did most of the catching to win 
44-6; Alabama squeaked past Memphis 
State 14-0; South Carolina edged North 
Carolina State 12-7. The top three: 

1. LSU (lO-O-O) 

3. CLEMSON (7-2-0) 

THE SOUTHWEST 

The Southwest Conference, where form 
rarely prevails, was conquered by a pre- 
season favorite for one of the few times 
in its gaudy history when methodical 
TCU set down Itice 21-10 ( see page 50) 
to win the title and a spot in the Cotton 
Bowl. Beaten only by Iowa’s Big Ten 
champions, the Horned Frogs started 
slowly, were given the spark they need- 
ed by Halfback Marvin Lasater, who 
romped 58 yards after plucking a Rice 
fumble out of the air (see page 51), and 
went on to score twice more. 

Defense was a scarce commodity at 
Dallas, where SMU and Baylor ran and 
passed for a total of 817 yards and 62 
points. But, when it was all over, the dif- 
ference was SMU’s Don Meredith, who 
passed for 206 yards (8 for 19) and two 


touchdowns, ran for 50 yards and two 
more scores, the last with 1:11 to go, to 
outshine Baylor’s Buddy Humphrey and 
give the Mustangs a 33-29 victory. At 
Lubbock, Arkansas defeated Texas 
Tech 14-8 for its fourth in a row after 
six straight losses. The top three: 

1. TCU (8-1-0) 

2. SMU (5-4-0) 


THE MIDWEST 

Iowa’s Randy Duncan turned runner 
to keep the Notre Dame defense hon- 
est, found the target with his passes 
often enough to lead the Hawkeyes to 
a 31-21 win over the Irish. George Izo 
tried his best to keep Notre Dame in 
the game, running for one touchdown 
and passing for two more, but he could 
not get his pass-dropping teammates to 
cooperate. 

Normalcy nearly returned to the Big 
Ten where traditional games were the 
order of the day. Indiana, long the 
league’s foot scraper, provided the only 
surprise, rising to tie Purdue's defen- 
sive dandies 15-15 and slip into the first 
division for the first time since 1947. 
Wisconsin sewed up second place by 
beating Minnesota 27-12; Illinois 
handed Northwestern its third straight 
loss 27-20; Ohio State turned back in- 
spired Michigan 20-14 despite Wolverine 
Bob Ptacek’s record-breaking (24 for 35 
and 241 yards) passing. 

In other games, Oklahoma thumped 
Nebraska 40-7 for its 13th straight Big 
Eight title and an automatic Orange 
Bowl bid; Kansas' Larry McKown 
and Homer Floyd teamed up on a last- 
minute 80-yard pass play to deadlock 
Missouri 13-13; Michigan State finally 
won one, defeating Kansas State 26-7. 
The top three: 

1. IOWA (7-1-1) 

2. OKLAHOMA (8-1-0) 

3. WISCONSIN (7-1-1) 


IOTH WEEK LEADERS 

(NCAA Statistics) 


Bill Austin. Rutgers 16 10 0 106 

Dick Bass. COP 16 6 0 102 

Ron Burton, Northwestern 12 4 0 76 


DickBass, COP 175 1,231 %!<) 

Bob White, Ohio State 218 859 3.9 

Dwight Nichols, Iowa St. 220 815 3.7 


PASSING A C PCT . YDS. TD 

R. Hunsaker. Ariz. 191 106 .555 1,129 5 

R. Duncan, Iowa 172 101 .587 1,347 11 

R. Mayo, Air Force 158 91 .576 980 10 


TOTAL OFFENSE 

Randy Duncan, lows 
Dick Bass, COP 
Joe Kapp, Calif. 

Iowa 
Army 
Air Force 


i 59 1,347 1,406 

1,231 79 1,310 

582 649 1,231 

PLAYS YDS. GAME AVG. 

649 3,653 405.9 

560 3,073 384.1 

694 3,445 382.8 


TOTAL TEAM DEFENSE PLAYS YDS. GAME AVG. 

Auburn 456 1,351 150.1 

Purdue 485 1,590 176.7 

Army 503 1,430 178.8 


RED GRANGE 
PREDICTS 

AUBURN VS. ALABAMA 

Coach Bear Bryant has done a fine 
job bringing Alabama back, but 
that solid Auburn defense, the best 
in the nation, will be too much for 
the Crimson Tide. AUBURN. 

FLORIDA VS. MIAMI 

The Gators have been impressive in 
their rugged schedule and will be 
aching to add still one more defeat 
to Miami’s disappointing season. 
And they will. FLORIDA. 

GEORGIA VS. GEORGIA TECH 

The Engineers have improved from 
week to week and never beat them- 
selves. Georgia can score but not 
enough to beat GEORGIA TECH. 

MISSISSIPPI VS. MISSISSIPPI ST. 

A close one between traditional riv- 
als. Ole Miss has the better record 
and more depth up front. MISSIS- 
SIPPI. 

VANDERBILT VS. TENNESSEE 

The Vols are still searching for a 
consistent tailback to make their 
single wing go. Vandy has the backs, 
led by able Quarterback Boyce 
Smith, to win. VANDERBILT. 

ARMY VS. NAVY 

This is the NCAA game by NBC- 
TV, and I’m glad I don’t have to 
pick a winner. Anything can hap- 
pen when these two old rivals knock 
heads, but one thing is sure : Army’s 
Caldwell and Navy's Tranchini, two 
of the East’s better passers, will 
make it a wide-open game. 

TCU VS. SMU 

A tough one. Don Meredith’s pass- 
ing and running make SMU hard 
to beat, but TCU’s superior line 
will keep enough pressure on the 
Mustang quarterback to win. TCU. 

OKLAHOMA VS. OKLAHOMA ST. 

Inexperienced at the start, the 
Sooners have come a long way un- 
der the coaching of Bud Wilkinson. 
State is no match for OKLAHOMA. 

USC VS. NOTRE DAME 

The Irish can move the ball, even 
against the big USC line. George 
Izo’s passing will be more than 
USC can handle. NOTRE DAME. 

AIR FORCE VS. COLORADO 

Colorado has slipped badly since 
midseason, and the Falcons are 
eager to complete their first unbeat- 
en season. Rich Mayo’s passing 
gives the edge to AIR FORCE. 

LAST WEEK'S PREDICTIONS: 

7 RIGHT; 1 WRONG; 1 TIE 
RECORD TO DATE: 63-23-S 


SCOREBOARD 



Compare its low price 
with any other leading import! 


Thanks to its compact size, this lively 
car is fun to drive, frugal of fuel. Yet 
there’s plenty of room inside for four 
people. Advanced single-unit body con- 
struction for extra sturd iness. Easy 
service everywhere. For further 
information and name of nearest 
dealer, write: Imported Car Sales, 

Ford Motor Company, 34 Ex- 
change Place, Jersey City 2, N. J. 


Made in England for Ford 
Motor Company. Dearborn, 
Michigan, and sold and serv- 
iced in the U. S. by its 
selected dealers. 




Extra Quality 


MARTIN'S 


.ORIGINAL-/ 

^EDsCOTcfvVHlS^ 

SCOTLAND ,, 

’WNSMcaaMM v- . 489 


The gift 

that towers above 
them all— 

MARTIN’S 


V.V.O. 

SCOTCH 


e McK. & R. ’58 
86.8 PROOF IMPORTED BY 
McKesson & robbins, inc., 
NEW YORK, N.Y, 


FOR THE RECORD 

basketball New York, lender in NBA Eastern 
Division standings: ST. LOUIS, leader in Western 
Division. 

boxing CHARLES ' SONNY i LISTON, 8- 
round TKO over Ernie Cab, heavyweights, Miami 
Beach. 

SPIDER WEBB, 7-raund TKO over Joey Giar- 
itello, middleweight, San Francisco. 

RALPH TIGER) JONES, l o-round decision 
over Rory Calhoun, middlewcights, New York. 
chess SAMUEL RESHEVSKY, Spring Valley, 
N.Y., international tournament with I O Is- 
rael. Runner-up: Lamia Sea bo, Hungary, with 10-2. 
cross-country — EARL JEFFERSON, La Salle, 
Middle Atlantic AAU senior championship, with 
2 ‘J for 10,000 meters, at Philadelphia. 
field trials — NI LO POSSIBILITY (Labrador), 
owned by Kenneth Williams, Milwaukee, handled 
by Bill Wunderlich, St. Louis, National Retriever 
championship, Weldon Spring, Mo. 

FOOTBALL HAMILTON TIGER-CATS. East- 
ern Canada championship, for right to meet 
WINNIPEG BLUE BOMBERS, Western cham- 
pions, in Grey Cup playoff this Saturday, Van- 


golf t NGEL Mia PEI,, Spain, individual win- 
ner and world champion in international Canada 
Cup match in / 8 ft -tie playoff with Harry Brad- 
shaw, Ireland, Mexico City. Team winner of Can- 
ada Cup: Ireland with 57'J. 

HARNESS racing — DARN SAFE: $50,000 East- 
ern Championship trot, I 1/16 m., by three 

lengths, in 2:10 S/S, Yonkers, N.Y. William 
Rouse, driver. 

GOLD WORTHY: American Pacing Classic 
championship, t ni., by 1 Li lengths , in 2:00 8/5, 
Hollywood Park. Wayne Smart, driver. 

HOCKEY MONTREAL first, Boston second, De- 
troit third in NHL standings. 

KELOWNA PACKERS, Canadian amateur 
team, won two games, lost two, tied one in 5- game 
series against select teams in Moscow. 

HORSE racing INTENTIONALLY: $ 168,020 
Pimlico Futurity, 1 l '16 in., by two lengths, in 
1:86. Willie Shoemaker up. 

VERTEX: $ 57.600 Idlewild H„ 1 1/8 in., by 
five lengths, in 1:89 1/5, Jamaica. Sam Boulutelis 

up. 

ROUND TABLE named Horse of the Year by 
The Morning Telegraph and Daily Racing 
Form. Other divisional selections: FIRST LAND- 
ING, best 2-year-old; TIM TAM, best 2-year- 
old: ROUND TABLE, best handicap horse; 
BORNASTAR, best handicap filly or marc ; BOLD 
RULER, best sprinter; NEJI, best steeplechaser. 
HORSE SHOW BILL STEINKRAUS, U.S., in- 
ternational individual jumping championship. 
Royal Winter Fair, Toronto. Runners-up: Frank 
Chapol, U.S., tied with Thomas Guyford, Can- 
ada. Team honors were won by IF est Germany. 
international motor sports — JEAN BEH- 
RA, France. 869-mile Venezuela Grand Prix in 
Ferrari in 8:85:58 2/5 for 96.876-mph average, 
Caracas. Runner-up: Julio Pola, Venezuela. 
mileposts DIED: MEL OTT, 89, former star 
and manager for New York Giants, of injuries 
after automobile eollision near Bay St. Louis, 
Miss.; in New Orleans. 

DIED — MORT COOPER, 85, who with brother 
Walker, a catcher, formed one of baseball's most 
famous batteries for St. Louis Cardinals, of cir- 
rhosis and a staphylococcal infection ; in Lillie 
Rock. 

DIED— WALTER L. STEWART, 52, sports- 
writer since 1922 and sports editor of Memphis 
Commercial Appeal, after surgery to remove bruin 
blood clot; in Memphis. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 

4 — John G. Zimmermon: II — A.P., Worren Bollord, 
U.P.I., A.P., lorson-CYiicogo Sun-Times, Richard Meek; 
16 — Jucn Gutman; 24, 26 — drawings by Ajoy; 29 — 
A.P., Brisbone Courier-Mail, Melbourne Herald ond 
Weekly Times, lid.. 31 — Bild Journolen, 32 — Niels Lou- 
rilten, A.P.; 33- Ben Martin-TIME, John G. Zimmermon, 
Hy Peskin; 36, 37 — Flip Schulke-Black Slor, 40— U.P.I. 
13), A.P. 12’, 45 — map by Fred Eng; 47 — Piberholer, 
Alpine Ski Shop, N.Y.: Kofloch, le Troppeur, Boslon, 
Widder. Widder Soles, N Y„- 48 — Head, Sig Buchmoyr, 
N.Y*,; Harr and Northland, White Mountain Ski Shop, 
N.Y.; 49 — poles. Milch Cubberly, Belleville, N.Y.; 50 — 
Al PanrerO; 51 — Al Panzcro-Fort Worth Star- Tele ■ 
gram; 52— Bob Campbell-Son Francisco Chronicle; 
54,56 — A.P.; 55 — Tony TriolO; 62— For tell Grehon; 67 — 
Clyde Hore, 68 — Juan Guzman; 70 — Robert Phillips- 
LIFE; 71 — Minneapolis Sundoy Tribune, Peter Oppen- 
heimer, Dovid Michael Jr.; 72, 73 — lone Jacobi, Leigh 
Wiener, Jon Brenneis-TIME 12), Saturday Evening Post, 
Leonard McCombe-llFE, Frank Berger. 
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1952 


A roundup of the sports 
information of the week 


faces in the crowd . . . 


MARY ANN SLAZINIK, 
18, of Pine Bush, N.Y.. 
was chosen the 1958 
National Roller Skate 
Queen at Miami Beach 
competition. Miss Sla- 
zinik then announced 
plans to study medi- 
cine with 82,500 prize. 


FRANKLIN ROOSEVELT 
jr., encouraged by the 
success of his two Fiat- 
Abarths in Marlboro, 
Md. SCCA debut, an- 
nounced plan to take 
a Roosevelt entry to 
the March 21 Sebring 
International. 


BARBARA ROMACK, 26, 
Sacramento golfer who 
has resisted profession- 
alism since winning the 
U.S. amateur champi- 
onship in 1954, capit- 
ulated, said she would 
join Florida pro circuit 
in January. 


HARLON HILL, former 
Little All- America end 
at Florence (Ala.) 
State College and now 
with professional Chi- 
cago Bears, was among 
nine players elected to 
NAIA small-college 
Football Hall of Fame. 


CRAWFORD KENNEDY of 
Michigan State be- 
came NCAA cross- 
country champion at 
meet in East Lansing 
with at 20:07.1 for four 
mile course. Last week 
Kennedy. 24, won IC- 
4 A title in New York. 


DON CARTER, World 
champion bowler of 
St. Louis, was named 
the Sports Celebrity 
of the Year on city’s 
banquet circuit by 
the Elks Club and St. 
Louis sportswriters 
and broadcasters. 











JACKIE JENSEN, whose 
way with a bat helped 
the Red Sox to third- 
place finish, was voted 
the American League’s 
Most Valuable Player. 
Gee-whizzed Jensen : 
“That’s wonderful! It 
thrills me to death.” 



Charges, only a penny a dollar 


“ We never carry 
more than 
50 in cash ” 

sav IDA LUPINO 
and HOWARD DUFF 

starring in “Mr. Adams and Eve,” 
Tuesdays, CBS-TV. 


“ When we travel, we always carry our 
money in American Express Travelers 
Cheques." Spendable anywhere, good 
until used, prompt refund if lost or stol- 
en. Buy them at your BANK, at Railway 
Express and Western Union offices. 


AMERICAN 

TRAVELERS 


EXPRESS 

CHEQUES 


NEVER CARRY MORE CASH THAN YOU CAN AFFORD TO LOSE 



Wear this sports car jacket indoors or 
out with casual distinction. The zip- 
out red wool lining gives it real "cen- 
tral heating". Boucle-decorated tweed 
in heathery grey. Lovat green or 
brown. At selected stores, about S49.95 
with lining: S42.SO without. 


DIVISION OF M. WILE 


BUFF 


L O 


COMPANY, INC., 




PHIL RIZZUTO Great Yankee Shortstop 


Arnel is right on the ball! 

A word to the wise at Christmas. Little Phil puts it in writing. Hands 
it to Arnel for the rich look and luster of this superb sport shirt. 
The Arnel triacetate fiber makes this fabric right ... in color ... in 
texture ... in the way it washes and wears with the touch of an 
iron. And in the easy price. Celanese Corporation of America, N. Y. 16. 

Celanese® Arnel® 

SPIRE OF CALIFORNIA sport shirt, Triplex Arnel triacetate and rayon 
fabric. Single needled, permanent stay collar. Sizes S, M, L, XL. About 
$7.95 at Macy’s, New York: The Broadway, Southern California; Burdine’s, 
Miami; Frederick & Nelson, Seattle; E. M. Scarbrough & Sons, Austin. 







contemporary fibers 


COMI NG EVE NTS 

November 28 to December U 

Alt time* E.S.T. 


-fr Color television ® Television ■ Neliriwfc rmlio- 


Friday, November 28 


® Dp John vs. BesmanofT, he; 
■ Sq. Garden, New York, 10 


HORSE SHOW 

Inti. Livestock Exposition 
Dec. 6). 


des. 10 rds., Mad. 
.m. (NBC). 

Chicago (through 


Saturday, November 29 


Cincinnati at St. Louis. 

Detroit at Boston. 

Minneapolis at Syracuse. 

Philadelphia at. New York. 

BRIDGE TOURNAMENT 

Winter Natl., Detroit I through Dec. 7). 
football (college 
Air Force at Colorado. 

® Army vs. Navy at Philadelphia, 1:15 p.m. 

■ (NBC-TV; Mutual-radio i. 

Auburn vs. Alabama at Birmingham. 
Mississippi State at. Mississippi. 

■ Notre Dame at USC, 4:50 p.m. (ABC). 
Oklahoma at Oklahoma State. 

TCU at SMU. 


(Canadian Pr 
Grey Cup, Va 


ver, B.C. 


® All-Star Golf, Snead vs. De Vieenzo, Boca Ra- 
ton, Fla., 5 p.m. in each time zone (ABC). 
World Entertainment Champ., Buena Park, 
Calif, (also Nov. 30). 




® Boston at 
Chicago 
Detroit \ 


York, 
i treat. 


p.m. (CBS). 


Sunday, November 30 

Inti. Nassau Trophy Road Races, Nassau. Ba- 
hamas (through Dec. 8). 

SCCA, Pacific Coast champ,, final race, Phoe- 
nix, Ariz. 

BASKETBALL (pro) 

Minneapolis at Cincinnati. 

® New York at Philadelphia, 2:30 p.m. (NBC). 

FIELD HOCKEY 

United States Field Hockey Assn. natl. compe- 
tition, Lake Forest, 111. (final day). 

FOOTBALL (pro) 

Chicago Bears at Pittsburgh. 

Los Angeles At Chicago Cardinals (CBS).* 

® Philadelphia at New York (CBS).* 

® San Francisco at Baltimore (CBS).* 

@ Washington at Cleveland (CBS).* 

ROLLER DERBY 

® Roller Derby, New York, 3:30 p.m. (ABC). 

M onday, December 1 

BASKETBALL (college) 

Florida State at Kentucky. 

Penn State at. North Carolina State. 

Pittsburgh at Michigan. 

Purdue at Kansas State. 

West. Virginia at Furman. 

DOG TRIALS 

U.S. Open Fox Hounds Field Trials, Eufaula, 
Ala. (through Dec. 5). 


T uesday, December 2 

BASKETBALL (pro) 
Cincinnati vs. St. Louis, 


at New York. 
Philadelphia at 


Detroit. 


York vs. Boston 


Wednesday, December 3 

BOWLING 

World's Inv. Match Game Champ., Chicago 
(through Dec. 12). 


>n vs. King, heavies, 10 rds., Chicago 
(ABC). 


Thursday, December 4 

BASKETBALL (College) 

Georgia Inv. Tourney, Atlanta (also Dec. 5). 
Baylor at Georgia Tech. 

Cincinnati vs. NYU at Mad. Sq. Garden. 

Holy Cross at Boston College. 

GOLF 

Dorado Beach Inv. Tourney, $35,000, Dorado, 
Puerto Rico (through Dec. 7). 


USLTA Seniors' Hard Court Champs., La Jolla, 
Calif, (through Dec. 7). 


* See local listing 
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yyijO, I She gave me a Graphic*35 

WITH PUSH-BUTTON FOCUSING” 



The Graphic 35 is the only camera in the world with push-button focusing. 
It’s a gift any sportsman will prize. Perfect for action pictures, indoors or out, 
with either black and white or color film. You just squeeze the focusing 
buttons gently to keep your subject in needle-sharp focus, press the shutter 
release and you literally “freeze” the action. 

Graphic 35 features: Push-button focusing; Spectramatic flash settings; 
f/2.8 lens: all-metal construction; built-in self-timer; full MFX flash syn- 
chronization at all shutter speeds. 

This fine precision camera is only $59.50. Pay your Graflex dealer as 
little as 10% down . . . he’s listed in the yellow pages. 

•Trade Mark. Price includes federal lax where applicable and is subject to change without notice. 
Case and flash at slightly extra cost. 

Write for free Christmas gift folder to Dept. 

SI-1, Graflex, Inc., Rochester 3, N.Y. A subsi- 
diary of General Precision Equipment Corporation. 

M.okiM o^iu Timm Spud. &hapluc 


GKAFLEX 





colt fervor gave vocal and written encouragement to city’s ally wrapping up the Western Conference championship. Par- 
darlings as Baltimore demolished the Los Angeles Rams, virtu- ticular object of the fans’ affection was crippled Quarterback 





John Unitas (19), below completing 
under severe attack one of his 14 passes. 
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LOVE AFFAIR 
IN BALTIMORE 

Photographs by John G. Zimmerman 


The Colts rule the West, 
and the home-town fans 
don’t fear the East 

by TEX MAULE 

T he Baltimore Colts, a team with 
the aplomb and finesse of a French 
diplomat and the pure power of an 
earthquake, decided the Western 
Conference championship of the Na- 
tional Football League last Sunday. 

Tt is true that the Chicago Bears 
retain a mathematical chance of over- 
taking the Colts, should Baltimore 
collapse in a heap in its last three 
games and the Bears win all of theirs. 
This is roughly as unlikely as Art 
Donovan’s taking up ballet, and 
Donovan is a 260-pound tackle for 
the Colts who thinks ballet is an 
island in the South Pacific. 

In the Eastern Conference, the 
New York Giants and the Pittsburgh 
Steelers retain a chance to edge out 
Cleveland, but it will likely be an 
uncomfortable honor for whichever 
team wins the title. The Colts have 
matured into one great team, and 
they will be strong favorites in the 
championship playoff. 

They knocked the Los Angeles 
Rams out of contention Sunday be- 
fore a record 57,577 fervent admirers 
in Baltimore. The Baltimore pro foot- 
ball fans come to the game armed 
with a variety of signs proclaiming 
their love of their football team. They 
are as unabashedly enamored of their 
Colts as a bobby-soxer whinnying at 
Elvis Presley, and they howled with 
uninhibited delight as the Colts dis- 
membered the Rams. 


The Colt victory was a solid one 
despite the fact that the Rams lent 
the home team considerable assistance 
by managing to lose five fumbles and 
complete four passes to the Colt 
secondary. The Colt offense still ac- 
counted for 34 points, and two seri- 
ous defects in the Ram defense can 
be blamed. First, the Rams thought 
that the injured Colt quarterback, 
Johnny Unitas, could be pummeled 
enough to make him lose his poise; 
second, and this was an outgrowth 
of the first mistake, they thought 
that Lenny Moore, the Colt half- 
back, could be covered by one man. 
Unitas, playing for the first time in 
three weeks, wore a steel and foam- 
rubber contraption protecting three 
broken ribs and took the Ram bat- 
tering stoically; Jimmy Harris, the 
former Oklahoma quarterback who 
was assigned the task of containing 
Moore, didn’t. The Rams, putting 
two men on Ray Berry, the mag- 
nificent Colt end, had only Harris 
left to cover Moore. The linebacker 
who would normally have helped Har- 
ris was assigned to rushing Unitas, 
and the Rams got through to Johnny 
often enough (he left the game with 
a cut over his right eye and a torn lip). 
But the pressure never affected his 
poise or his marksmanship; twice he 
completed passes with Ram tacklers 
draped on him, once to Jim Mutschel- 
ler for a touchdown. He never hur- 
ried a pass, and he never had one in- 
tercepted, and he didn’t leave the 
game until the score was 34-7 in 
favor of the Colts and the Rams were 
well whipped. Moore, who was open 
all afternoon and probably should 
have been thrown to more often, 

continued on page 67 
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ERIN AND THE TOREADOR 


The golfing world’s pro team championship was gallantly 

carried off by the Irish, and individual 

honors went to a potato-loving Spanish farmer 


by GWILYM BROWN 

T HE RYDER CUP, the Curtis Cup 
and now the Canada Cup,” shout- 
ed a puckish, handsome little Welsh 
golfer named Dai Rees as he bounced 
ecstatically off the golf course at the 
Club de Golf Mexico in Mexico City 
last week. The Irish team of Harry 
Bradshaw and Christy O’Connor had 
just staged a stirring finish to win 
the sixth annual Canada Cup trophy, 
and then Bradshaw had been narrow- 
ly defeated in a three-hole, sudden- 
death playoff for individual honors 
by the surprising Angel Miguel of 
Spain. It hardly mattered to Rees 
that the winners of this 32-country, 
two-man-team, world professional 
golf championship had been Irish. He 
is captain of the British Ryder Cup 
team, and Bradshaw and O'Connor 
are two of his boys. Where golf is 
concerned at least, Ireland and Great 


Britain are a friendly unit, and this 
was all in the family. 

This renewal of an event that sol- 
idly increases in stature each year 
again had a setting, like Tokyo last 
year, which preserved for the Canada 
Cup its uniquely cosmopolitan flavor. 
Mexico City, with its population of 
4,500,000, is a crowded, rambling me- 
tropolis that occupies a great part of 
the Valle Mejico, an open, flat area 
some 50 miles wide, surrounded by a 
crown of mountains that extends up 
to 3,000 feet in the air over the valley 
floor, itself some 7,500 feet above sea 
level. The Club de Golf Mexico is 
tucked into the southern end of the 
valley, just beneath Ajusco Sierras. 
It was founded in 1949 by Miguel 
Aleman, then president of Mexico, 
on land almost completely covered 
with the volcanic ash from the Ajus- 


cos. The only vegetation in this whole 
arid section of several hundred acres 
was a growth of 15,000 75-year-old 
coniferous evergreens known as “El 
Cedral.” To cover this wasteland with 
a deep enough carpet of dirt and top- 
soil to cushion a first-class golf course 
required considerable cunning and pa- 
tience, but by 1952 the course was 
ready for play. Today the club has a 
membership of 1,000, of whom half 
are Americans. In Mexico golf is too 
expensive to be a popular pastime 
with the middle class. There are vir- 
tually no municipal courses, and 
membership in a private club involves 
an initiation fee of $4,000. 

The Club de Golf course itself is 
an extremely tight one. The fairways 
are narrow and the greens well 
trapped. The rough alongside the 
fairways was deep and bushy and 
those who hit their balls that way 
were often severely punished. But 
on the holes that carried through El 
Cedral, it was the tall spruce trees, 
clustered close along each side of the 
fairways and looking clinically omi- 
nous in their four-foot-high jackets 
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G LOR I ETA' 


CLUB DE GOLF 
Mexico City 


of white insecticide paint, that made 
each journey through this dark, green 
forest such a perilous one. 

In addition, the course’s measured 
distance of 7,216 yards was not a true 
indication of its length. On four of 
the long holes it was downright risky, 
if not impossible, to use a driver off 
the tee. On the 463-yard fourth hole, 
for example, a stream slashing diago- 
nally across the fairway would have 
devoured any ball hit with a driver. 
It was necessary to use a shorter club 
off the tee and play safely in front of 


this hazard. There were only three 
birdies scored there during the first 
half of the tournament, and a total 
of 73 bogeys or worse. 

The great distance of the course 
was somewhat relieved by the fact of 
Mexico City’s altitude. Here a golf 
ball will fly farther because the thin 
air can make only the most reluctant 
pretense at holding it back. It was 
permissible, under international golf 
rules, for the players to choose be- 
tween the small, so-called English ball 
(1.62 inches in diameter), which can be 


hit farther, or the larger American 
variety (1.68 inches), which putts bet- 
ter. This freedom of choice stirred 
rampant speculation as to which one 
would work better in the thin air. In 
Ben Hogan’s meticulous mind, how- 
ever, there was no room for doubt. 

“Any golfer who has the chance,” 
he said, squinting around at a small 
lunchtime gathering who had come 
out to watch him play a practice 
round with Partner Sam Snead, 
"should play the small ball every time. 

continued on page 68 
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SPECTACLE 

Photographed by Joern Gerdts 


Signals Up for the Snowball 


Express 

This is the skier’s season, when the 
snow trains start hooting their way 
into the snow country loaded with skis 


I ike bright flags signaling the ski train engineer 
J to go! go! go!, the jumble of colorful skiers’ 
baggage at Los Angeles Union Station (right) 
stands for the beginning of skiing and the skier’s 
holiday mood this time of year. The Angelenos in 
question are leaving their own publicized heaven on 
Union Pacific's Snowball Limited for seven days of 
Sun Valley’s fabulous high mountain skiing (left). 
Mass migrations to the bright, fresh world of skiing 
are getting to be a countrywide phenomenon. Reg- 
ularly, winter trains set out from Boston, Chicago, 
New York and Detroit — luggage racks filled with 
parkas, gloves and goggles, aisles jammed with 
sweatered skiers, baggage cars piled with expen- 
sive hickory skis headed for ski depots like North 
Conway, N.H., Montpelier, Vt., Lake Placid, N.Y. 
and Petoskey, Mich. Overhead — not to forget the 
airlines — another contingent was winging on longer 
trips: Easterners going to the west and the Rockies; 
Chicagoans to Vermont and the Green Mountains; 
Texans to Utah’s Wasatch Range. Add to these the 
skiers that went by car (the greatest number of 
all) and you will have a sum of several million: all 
the skiers in the U.S. who arrived at one or another 
of the country’s 250 major and minor ski areas 
last winter. 

Did they have a good time? Take a look at 
the next four pages of color pictures of Sun Valley, 
and you will see what may prompt an estimated 
300,000 to join the ranks of the sport this year in fa- 
vor of the same kind of thing. All aboard for winter! 



FOR THE STORY OF SUN VALLEY’S FAMOUS SKIERS 
AND SLOPES, AND A LOOK AT SKI EQUIPMENT, 
TURN TO THE SKI PREVIEW PAGE 38 
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COOLING OFF after a warm swim, Mrs. William Stout 
plunges forth into snowdrifts just outside one of die valley’s 
pools. Up to his eyes already is Richard Van Houten III. 


RELAXING BLISSFULLY in one of the valley’s 
steaming pools, guests enjoy the best of two worlds, a sum- 
mery swim after spending the day skiing winlery mountain. 





GREETING GUESTS that have joined them, Sam 
and Nanette Grossman •pause in their lunch on the sundeck 
of Roundhouse, high above the slopes of Christmas Bowl. 


STEPPING HAPPILY through flakes that proclaim 
skiing will soon be superb, Sun Valley skiers and a lodge bell- 
boy ( center ) make their way down ski resort’s main walk. 


EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 


The Silent Type 

rnHE strain of telling the truth 

under oath could be fatal for James 
D. Norris and so, in all likelihood, he 
will not be required to tell a New 
York grand jury what he knows 
about corruption in boxing. 

Norris, a key witness in District 
Attorney Frank Hogan’s probe of 
Fixer Frankie Carbo and friends, has 
fought for months to win a certificate 
of ill health that would permit him 
to refuse his testimony despite prom- 
ises of solicitous treatment at the 
hands of the district attorney and 
even immunity from prosecution. 
Last week he got the certificate from 
a court-appointed doctor who found 
that since Norris has had two heart 
attacks, of a “rather severe” nature, 
“the emotional stress of a court ap- 
pearance could readily produce an- 
other myocardial infarction [a type 
of heart attack] which in itself could 
be fatal.” 

Alfred J. Scotti, who is the assist- 
ant district attorney, has challenged 
the authority of the court to quash 
the subpoena and is appealing its de- 
cision. But it looks now as if Norris 
has won legal permission to observe 
omerta, the Mafia code of silence. 

If Norris is so prudent about his 
health that he cannot risk even an- 
swering questions about his sporting 
interests, one might expect that he 
would, in all consistency, abandon 
these interests. He did in fact resign 
as president of the International Box- 
ing Club, but that was only after the 
district attorney began flinging sub- 
poenas. Norris still is president of 
Madison Square Garden, which con- 
trols the IBC. A federal court has 
ordered him to get out of the Garden, 
thus ending his boxing monopoly, 
but Norris, with a fine disregard for 


his health, has continued to labor in 
the Garden and has fought that order 
to the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

It would seem that there are some 
things, like money and power, for 
which Norris is willing to risk a myo- 
cardial infarction and then again 
there are some things, like the elimi- 
nation of boxing’s corrupt elements, 
for which he is willing to risk nothing. 


Look Now, Buddy 

J UST about this time last year, 
Congressman William J. Green 
Jr. of Philadelphia got a plea, a sort 
of old-buddy plea, from a constituent 
for two tickets to the Army-Navy 
game. It took some doing, even for 
Green, but at last he got two tickets 
near his own and sent them off to old 
continued 
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buddy. Congressman Green remem- 
bers, with natural vividness, that no- 
body showed up to use those seats. 

Now 12 months have gone by, and 
Congressman Green has been hand- 
somely re-elected, and he has just had 
another old-buddy plea from the 
same constituent for two tickets to 
this week’s Army-Navy game. Well, 
it took some doing, but the Congress- 
man has succeeded in getting the pair 
he asked for and has sent them off. 
You may say that this is a fine ex- 
ample of forgiving charity, but the 
word around Philadelphia is that if the 
constituent looks now, and closely, he 
will find he is holding two coveted 
pasteboards for last year’s game. 

Nice Guy 

rnHB death of Mel Ott last week 
after an auto accident was an 
event of only minor historical im- 
portance to baseball fans whose root- 
ing interest in the game has been 
strictly bounded by television. For 
while Ott was still on the active ros- 
ter of the New York Giants in 1947, 
when TV was beginning to establish a 
beachhead in major league parks, his 
career as a great player had ended, 
practically speaking, three or four 
years earlier, when TV cameras were 
still in the laboratories. 


It’s a shame, really, that more peo- 
ple didn’t get to see Ott play. He 
was good, very good, a power hitter 
of genuine authority, a thoroughly 
competent outfielder, a professional 
ballplayer. Beyond his skills as a play- 
er, he brought to the game a quality 
that was too often lacking in major 
league baseball: an element of taste, 
of decency. Ott could use the rough, 
profane language of the ballplayer, 
and he was a hard, driving, some- 
times irate competitor; but he had 
something in his personality beyond 
all this that endeared him to people 
sitting in the stands a hundred feet 
and more away. He was boyish, man- 
nerly, square. He looked like the beau 
ideal of American youth: the rugged 
kid who could win ball games but 
who would stand up when a woman 
came into the room. 

Certainly, for year after year, Ott 
and Carl Hubbell, his close friend and 
teammate, were far and away the 
most popular ballplayers in the world 
for the inhabitants of New York’s 
Polo Grounds. Someone commented 
the other day that even Brooklyn 
fans used to applaud Mel Ott. 

The most famous baseball use of 
the phrase “nice guy” applies to Ott. 
“Nice guys finish last,” is what Leo 
Durocher is supposed to have said 
when Ott was managing the Giants 


and Leo the Brooklyn Dodgers. Frank 
Graham, the sportswriter who first 
wrote the story, said that Red Barber 
had chided Leo about not being a 
“nice guy.” Durocher scoffed. “Nice 
guys. Look at Ott. There’s not a nicer 
guy in the world than Mel Ott. But 
he’s in last place.” 

Durocher was, of course, wrong in 
his implication that Ott was a loser. 
A poor manager, yes, but in his play- 
ing days he was a winner, all the way. 
The point is, even rowdy Leo Duro- 
cher recognized the fact that Mel Ott 
was a man to admire. He was an 
awfully nice guy. 

On Losing Coaches 

/COLLEGE football coaches are 
^ hanged these days with the regu- 
larity of laundry in a tidy housewife’s 
backyard. As articulate Duffy Daugh- 
erty, coach of Michigan State, put 
it, “It used to be that a coach’s quali- 
fications were an ability to get along 
with players, a sound knowledge of 
the game and a great desire to win, 
but now it seems a coach must also 
have a thick neck.” 

Coach Daugherty’s remarks were 
not mere idle reflections. As the prin- 
cipal architect of one of MSU’s most 
outstandingly unsuccessful seasons 
(3-5-1), his own neck has been 
stretched, albeit in effigy, from a 
number of impromptu gallows trees. 
All over the hallowed land of the free 
other brave men who make their 
homes in football stadiums on Satur- 
day afternoons have suffered the 
same punishment for crimes no great- 
er than failure to teach their boys how 
to score more touchdowns than the 
opposition. All of which may prove 
little more than that college students 
are exuberant youngsters at all 
times and that if they are not swal- 
lowing goldfish, as they did in the 
’30s, then they’ll be doing something 
else. After all a good hanging is al- 
ways fun — particularly when the vic- 
tim is a stuffed dummy. 

On the other hand, the annual 
executions may at least emphasize 
another point: the vulnerable posi- 
tion of each member of that small 
band of mentors who every year are 


They Said It 

claude gilstrap, Arlington (Texas) Junior College coach, grumbling 
over the 1958 poinls-after-touchdown rule: “It puts too much pressure on the 
cheerleaders. Until this season they always knew which yell to use when the 
other team scored. But now those poor kids don’t know whether to shout, 
‘Block that kick,’ ‘Stop that pass,’ or ‘Hold that line.’ ” 

Murray warmath, regretting no coaching aspect of Minnesota’s worst 
football record ever (1-8): “If I could start this season over again there isn’t 
a thing I would do differently, except pray harder.’’ 

spider webb, asked after seventh-round TKO of gore-spurting Joey Giar- 
dello, if the sight, of all that blood bothered him: “Why should it, it was his.” 

new Mexico supreme court, in ruling cockjighting a legal sport in 
that state: “While it is true in the minds of some men there is nothing more 
violent, wanton and cruel . . . others consider it an honorable sport, mellowed 
in the crucible of time so as to become an established tradition not unlike 
calf-roping, steer-riding, bull-dogging and broncobusting.” 



held personally accountable for the 
behavior and fortunes of their charges 
in a way that not even many mili- 
tary commanders are held. To vast 
armies of often oversentimental, 
often overenthusiastic, always fierce- 
ly partisan fans, a losing team de- 
mands a scapegoat, and the coach is 
the goat. This attitude is under- 
standable and even forgivable, but 
it does tend to obscure the fact that 
football is both a sport and a team 
sport. It also tends to beg the ques- 
tion : How important is the mere 
fact of winning? 

“I’ve been in football since I was 
14 years old and I’ve never been 
dumb enough to think you can win 
them all,” moaned Michigan State's 
Athletic Director Biggie Munn 
through his (quite real) tears when 
Coach Daugherty’s team lost to Min- 
nesota 39 12, “but when you throw 
a game away like this, it’s terrible. 
When you’ve scratched and crawled 
a tenth of an inch at a time to build 
an empire, it takes a lot out of you 
to see it crash.” Well now! Consider- 
ing that Winston Churchill took 
even the breakup of the British Em- 
pire in rather more manful style, 
Mr. Munn’s remarks seem somewhat 
excessive. In contrast, there was the 
remark of Coach Daugherty him- 
self: “I regret the score, but not the 
attitude of our players. Their mis- 
takes were honest ones and weren’t 
caused by lack of effort. I am as dis- 
appointed as anyone, but especially 
for the boys.” 

No football coach worthy of the 
name likes to lose games any more 
than his team or his fans do. “I am 
in a losing situation,” said Colum- 
bia’s magnificently unsuccessful 
Coach Buff Donelli recently, “and I 
would venture to say that my boys 
are learning very little by constantly 
losing in the way of character build- 
ing.” But there are those, possibly 
less intimately involved, who even 
plump for losses. The president of 
sentimental Biggie Munn’s own uni- 
versity has gone on record as saying 
that one good losing year is a fine 
thing, and the athletic director at 
Yale, whose gridmen have enjoyed 
their least distinguished season in 


“You know, this is one hell of a way to celebrate Thanksgiving.” 


years, says bluntly: “I think, in a 
way, that it is very encouraging that 
we have had such a bad time.” His 
point, and a well-taken one, was that 
Ivy League competition at least was 
the better for some show of variety. 

We don’t suppose for a moment 
that all of this will stop the fans from 
yelling for victories, nor do we want 
them to. Nor, for the matter of that, 
do we intend to stop ourselves. “We 
want a touchdown!” is a good and 
wholesome refrain. But we can’t help 
feeling a degree of compassion even 
for those coaches who deny us the 
boon. “I’ll say it affocts you,” said 
haggard Coach Hal Lahar, speaking 
of losses in general after a four-game 
losing streak at the University of 
Houston. “Fatigue, loss of weight, 
loss of sleep. You start putting so 
much pressure on yourself, you can’t 
think straight. Then you start put- 
ting pressure on your assistants, and 
they start on the players, then — 
bang— the whole thing blows up.” 
It does seem a pity to hang a man in 
such straits, even in effigy, but they 
hanged Hal anyway. 


Maybe, when the tide turns at last 
and the score starts rolling up again, 
even the coaches forget the pains in 
their necks. “I’ve followed you and 
your Blue Devils for years,” wrote a 
student at Duke to Coach Bill Mur- 
ray shortly after his hanging at the 
end of a disastrous defeat by LSU. 
“Since I’m such a rabid fan of ycurs, 
I know some of my classmates ex- 
pected me to defend you, but I don’t 
think you need my defense. Your 
record of the past can stand for it- 
self. You’re a coach. Nobody forced 
you to become one. You’re there be- 
cause you love it, you love football 
and the youngsters who play it.” 

The letter was signed Carolyn 
Kirky (Mrs. Bill) Murray, and we 
can think of nothing to add to it. 

Imported from England. 

A t ONE time, the earth of the 
• English Midlands made comfort- 
able walking for Roman soldiers and 
good building material for Roman 
roads. Now, less than 2,000 years 
continued 
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later, the same old soil plays a new 
part in the making of history; mixed 
in certain proportion and treated 
in certain ways, it is the best surface 
known on which to run the mile in 
less than four minutes or to break 
records in almost any track event, 
from the 100-yard dash to the 10,000- 
meter run. 

In the last few years, hundreds of 
tons of the English Midlands have 
been dug up, shipped out and spread 
onto running tracks in such places as 
Australia, Arabia and Ireland. Now 
the next corner of a foreign field 
scheduled to be made forever Eng- 
land is located— of all places— in 
Chicago, U.S.A. 

The field is Soldier Field, on the 
Chicago lake front, where the track 
and field events of the Pan-American 
Games will be held next summer. 
Needing a good track for the occa- 
sion, Chicagdans decided to get the 
best, and so they applied to the En 
Tout Cas Co. of Leicester, England. 
Soon there appeared in Chicago a 
stocky, middle-aged, businesslike 
English architect named Cecil George 
Jones, who designs running tracks, 
cricket pitches, tennis courts and oth- 
er sports installations for the En Tout 
Cas Co. 

“Our company is nearly 50 years 
old,” said Mr. Jones the other day, 
“but we didn’t really get cracking on 
mixing a special compound for tracks 
until just before the Olympic Games 
were held in London in 1948. We put 
down a track in Wembley Stadium 
which worked out very well. Since 
then we have improved our formula, 
which of course is a secret. 

“Roger Bannister ran the first 
under-four-minute mile on an En 
Tout Cas track at Oxford. Now Cam- 
bridge has one too. There’s one at 
Cardiff, where the Empire Games were 
held last August, and we finished 
tie one in Melbourne just two days 
before the opening of the Olympic 
Games in 1956. The new track in Dub- 
lin [SI, Aug. 18] is one of ours too.” 

According to Jones, as well as other 
less biased boosters, the advantage 
of the En Tout Cas surface is that it 
stays crisp and firm on top, yet moist 
and springy underneath. Spikes come 
out of the compound easily, so that 


the runner is not detained by his 
shoes. And the track is just as usable 
after a heavy rain— or even during 
one — as it is in the finest weather. (En 
Tout Cas is French for in any case.) 

Professional baseball, interested in 
being rained out as rarely as possible, 
once asked the En Tout Cas people 
to experiment with a weatherproof 
baseball diamond. En Tout Cas 
mixed up a new compound (the track 
mixture wouldn’t do— you couldn’t 
slide on it) and built a diamond at 
the U.S. Air Force Base at Brunting- 
thorpe, England. Reporting on re- 
sults, the English builders wrote to 
their American agents that a “base- 
ball match” was held directly after a 
heavy rain and that the “running 
paths” and “base points” were found 
entirely satisfactory. As yet, however, 
no major league team has installed 
English running paths on which to 
play its baseball matches. 

The Sheik of Kuwait, who has 
plenty of oil money, once hired Jones 
to build a track for Kuwait Univer- 
sity, on the shores of the Persian Gulf, 
and Jones did so. Flat on the blazing 
desert he spread out tons of earth 
taken from the damp English coun- 
tryside, and his highness the Sheik 
was well pleased. But this is one En 
Tout Cas track on which no spectac- 
ular times have been set: summer 
temperatures in Kuwait hit 120° to 
140°. 

Chicago’s English track will be the 
first in North America, and Chicago 



This man likes to dive 
In the cold seasons; 

He dives, I suppose, 

For divers reasons. 

—Barney Hutchison 


hopes it will continue to attract top- 
grade athletic events long after the 
Pan-American Games are over. This 
hope led the city to vote $85,000 for 
building a track and field installation 
of Olympic caliber. The present as- 
phalt track, which was used for stock- 
car races at Soldier Field, will be dug 
up and a base of fine cinders laid 
down to settle through the winter. 
As soon as the Great Lakes thaw next 
spring, a ship will bring 450 tons of 
En Tout Cas compound into Chicago, 
and Mr. Jones will reappear there to 
supervise its distribution over the 
base. 

This should be done by June, and 
Chicagoans are talking now about 
opening the track with a pre-Games 
invitational meet to which every fa- 
mous miler in the world would be in- 
vited. Chicago seems to feel that if 
most future track records are going 
to be set on English soil, some of 
them might as well be made on Eng- 
lish soil within Chicago’s city limits. 

Latest on Elmer Lam 

T7I00TBALL has run its annual course 
-F in the Shenandoah Valley and 
your attention is again invited to El- 
mer Lam of Elkton, Va. His story 
(SI, Oct. 20), it pleases to report, has 
enjoyed satisfactory resolution. 

The Elkton High Elks (13 strong) 
scored 184 points this fall, their op- 
ponents 62. More precisely, Elmer 
Lam scored 112 and passed for 54 
more, leaving the 18 remaining points 
to others. And it seems sure Elmer 
would have scored a few more if he 
had not been injured by resolute pile- 
on tacklers in the first quarter of 
Elkton’s final game. A lineman was 
turned into an emergency back to 
take his place, and Elkton went down 
in its only defeat. 

As we guessed they would, college 
scouts came to the Valley after our 
first story. Thus far, Elmer has schol- 
arship offers from the Universities of 
Virginia, West Virginia and South 
Carolina, from Auburn, Virginia 
Polytech, George Washington, the 
Virginia Military Institute and Duke. 
But if Elmer Lam has made up his 
mind, he’s not telling. He is much too 
busy with basketball. end 
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with the fabulous Adventurer engine 


There’s nothing quite like sitting be- 
hind the prize-winning Adventurer 
engine. Performance is truly sensa- 
tional ! And now this engine is optional 
on any De Soto. 

De Soto’s standard engines are 
superb, too. The new Turboflash V8’s 
just pour out smooth, quiet, eco- 
nomical power. And power is only 
the start of the ’59 De Soto story. 

NEW SPORTS SWIVEL SEATS. At last 

here’s a car seat that lets your wife 
get in and out like a lady. Simply 
touch a lever and the front seat turns. 


She can swing in or out in one easy 
motion — even in a tight skirt. 

NEW LEVEL-CRUISE RIDE. Famous 
Torsion-Aire suspension, combined 
with De Soto’s longer wheelbase and 
steadying weight gives you America’s 
smoothest, safestride. Automatic load- 
leveling is optional. 

NEW FLAIR - STREAM STYLING makes 

De Soto the smartest way to go places. 
Every line says power, quality and 


authority. And the roomy fashion- 
vogue interiors establish a new, prac- 
tical elegance. 

NEW STANDARDS OF QUALITY. New 

push-button heating, push-button 
drive. New electric-eye rear-view 
mirror, other advanced features. 

See your De Soto dealer today. 
Three lines to choose from in a wide 
range of prices. De Soto Division, 
Chrysler Corporation. 


The smart way to go places. ..DE. i?OTO 
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America’s first jet airliner inspires a first in air-liglit luggage 


Your link to faraway continents in hours 
less time: the new, fabulously swift Boeing 
707 jetliner. And to accompany you now on 
these fast paced journeys: superb new "707” 
luggage bv Hartmann — a remarkable achieve- 
ment in lightness, styling and hand crafts- 
manship. Nowhere will you find a luggage so 
light — actually 3 to 5 pounds less than 
ordinary luggage of comparable size. And 


yet "707” is durable beyond dreams thanks 
to "cushion-air” construction, with a sleekly 
simple design that spells fashion elegance. 
If travel is your love ... if you understand 
only trend-setting quality, you’re off to a 
new adventure in ownership with the light- 
weight luxury of new "707” by Hartmann — 
maker of the world’s finest luggage. Once 
you see it, you'll want it for your own. 


-707- HARTMANN 

NO HARDWARE . . . ZIPS OPEN: Cloud Kit— $34.95; 24" Week-end Case-$44.95; 26" Pullman Case— $54.95; 54" Tallyho Garment Bag-$77.95; 
21" Overnight Case— $39.95; Zipper Pony Bag— $31.95. In Azure Blue (shown), Sandalwood, Toast Canvas. At only the finest stores. Prices plus 
taxes. HARTMANN "707" patented under #2746581. HARTMANN LUGGAGE COMPANY, RACINE, WISCONSIN. 



TENNIS? IT’S JUMPING 


T he plonk of tennis balls was hard 
to hear amid the cheers of foot- 
ball crowds, the screech of hockey 
skates on ice and the chant of slave 
traders peddling flesh in the smoke- 
filled marts of baseball. But any 
scanner of the news could tell at a 
glance that the old and respectable 
game of lawn tennis was still a lively 
sport as full of unpredictable leaps 
and bounds as any. 

Out in Australia the Aussies’ emi- 
nent doubles player Mervyn Rose 
failed to get his suspension lifted in 
time to play on the Davis Cup team 
(he was set down because he could 
not give satisfactory breakdowns of 
some foreign-tournament expense ac- 
counts). Thereupon, the angry Mer- 
vyn began to quiver like the ghost 
of Hamlet’s father, threatening that 
he could a tale unfold whose lightest 
word would harrow up the souls, if 
any, of the Australian Lawn Tennis 
Association— and result in the sus- 
pension of more Australian players— 
because “if I’m guilty, some others 
are too.” But the threatened expose 
never came, the moment of ghost- 
ly chill passed and Mervyn Rose 
jumped into the arms of Promoter 
Jack Kramer. Rose will start playing 
for Kramer’s cash in January. 

Meanwhile, nobody was more on 
the jump than Kramer himself. He 
arrived in Australia wearing two sets 


of sneakers: 1) to run the tour of his 
own pros and 2) to help the U.S. 
Davis Cup captain, Perry Jones, drill 
the American amateurs for the cup 
rounds. On the amateur side of the 
net Kramer had the American squad 
leaping up and down in a physical 
fitness program to match the kanga- 
roo training tactics of Australia's 
Harry Hopman ( see photos above). 
On the professional side Kramer got 



leaping from side to side, Aussie Mer- 
vyn Rose added fuel to pro-amateur fire. 


into a crackling backhand exchange 
with the powers that rule Austra- 
lian amateur tennis and wound up 
with his troupe banned from the 
grandstand clubs of the Australian 
Association. 

Would this whole episode embar- 
rass Perry Jones in his cup dealings 
with the Australians? Kramer feared 
it might and offered to resign. Jones 
would have none of it. “Kramer,” he 
said, clarifying his own role consid- 
erably, “is an essential part of my 
plan to win back the cup. After all, 
I’m an administrator, not a coach.” 

Kramer’s question, which involves 
the propriety of his combining a pro- 
fessional role with an amateur one, 
is still a good one. But what really 
fascinates us is the historical com- 
plexity of Jack’s present role as Davis 
Cup coach. After all, if he hadn’t 
turned pro himself and later seduced 
Pancho Gonzales into the pro ranks 
the U.S. would have held the Da vis 
Cup without a break for the last 12 
years — though the conclusion is ever 
so slightly clouded by the fact that 
Lew Hoad and Ken Rosewall might 
have given our Gonzales & Co. a real 
run for it last year if Kramer hadn’t 
signed up those fellows too. 

Maybe Jack Kramer is such a cen- 
tral figure in the cup picture that he 
just has to be there, pro or not. Won- 
der what he’ll do next. end 
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HANDSOME JOHANSSON 
PAYS A SECRET VISIT 



fighting good looks of the European champion should make him most 
attractive foreign heavyweight since France’s Georges Carpentier in the ’20s. 


His unheralded journey from 
Sweden to New York should lead 
to a fight with Floyd Patterson 

T he most ruggedly handsome face to 
arrive in the United States last week 
was the one surmounting the tab collar at 
right. It belongs to Ingemar Johansson, the 
dashing European heavyweight champion 
and the incontrovertible No. 1 challenger 
to Floyd Patterson’s title, an eminence 
Johansson achieved by knocking out Eddie 
Machen in one round at Gothenburg, Swe- 
den last September. 

Johansson’s journey from Sweden to 
New York was kept an elaborate secret 
from the press, and his movements on ar- 
rival were also carefully cloaked. Actually, 
he was hustled up to a rural retreat in the 
lower Hudson Valley. There he spent last 
weekend closeted with Cus D’Amato, Pat- 
terson’s manager, a man with a fine old 
habit of keeping his own counsel and a fine 
old flair for Renaissance-type security. 

Also at the weekend gathering were Ed- 
win Ahlquist, Johansson’s adviser who, in 
the spirit of the script, arrived in New York 
on a different flight from Johansson’s, and 
Einar Thulin, a New York correspondent 
for a Swedish newspaper who is D’Amato’s 
confidant and aide in Swedish relations. 

The purpose of their meeting was to 
hold “preliminary talks” for a Patterson- 
Johansson fight somewhere in the U.S. this 
spring— a fight which could easily gross a 
million, even two million dollars, a fight 
which promises to rouse the heavyweight 
division from its moribund condition. 

Johansson is an ideal rouser. He is hand- 
some to a fare-thee-well and certainly the 
most attractive imported prizefighter since 
Georges Carpentier. He whizzes about the 
Swedish countryside in a racy sports car, 
plays passable golf, flies and has a quiet en- 
thusiasm for modern poetry. All this, too, 
sounds a little like Carpentier (The Orchid 
Man was his tag in the Golden Twenties). 
But Ingemar, a full-fledged heavyweight, 
can hit harder than Georges ever could. 

— Gilbert Rogin 
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red and mary pose happily with their three young daughters in family in 1946 World Series, Red was No. 2 of St. Louis, here 
portrait taken a year ago. Recently the Schoendiensts had their first son. completing double play over Boston’s John Pesky. 


BAD NEWS 


A GOOD MAN GETS 

Tuberculosis has perhaps ended the playing days of 
Red Schoendienst, Milwaukee’s great second baseman 


W hen a man gets tuberculosis, 
he must stop whatever he is do- 
ing for a living — carrying mail, sell- 
ing insurance or, as in the case of 
Red Schoendienst, playing baseball 
— and he must go to bed. He must 
remain in bed for many months, the 
exact length of time depending On the 
individual and the degree of infection. 
He can read a book, watch TV and 
talk with his wife. He can even leave 
his bed to go to the bathroom or to 
take a short stroll. But he cannot 
play baseball. After the disease has 
been arrested, the patient is free to 
resume a more normal life, but any 
strenuous activity on a regular 
schedule can be dangerous. 

So it is that Red Schoendienst, 
the brilliant second baseman of the 
Milwaukee Braves, may have played 
his last game of baseball. 

All last summer, as his team was 
winning its second consecutive pen- 
nant, Red suffered from a variety of 
respiratory ailments which forced 


him from the lineup. Toward the end 
of the season he complained of aches 
in his chest. On September 22, nine 
days before the start of the World 
Series, he had a chest X-ray taken. It 
proved negative. Schoendienst played 
in all seven games of the Series and 
showed millions of fans the finest 
second-base play they had ever seen. 
His hitting, too, was magnificent as 
time and again he stroked pitches to 
the opposite field for singles and dou- 
bles. In a losing cause, he was superb. 

In late October, Schoendienst had 
another X-ray taken in St. Louis, 
his home. This one showed a definite 
change. Dr. Raymond T. Martin 
thought it was tuberculosis. After 
two positive tests, Schoendienst was 
admitted to Mount St. Rose Hospi- 
tal in St. Louis. There he will stay 
for at least four months. 

“The infection is in his right lung,” 
said Dr. Martin last week. “By the 
response Red has made so far to treat- 
ment, we are very optimistic about 


his recovery. We feel— well, just judg- 
ing by average, that is, if you had 
the same thing— we’d estimate you 
wouldn’t return to a normal active 
life within a year, probably at least a 
year. But individuals differ. 

“There is nothing else wrong with 
Red. That newscast that came out 
about his nervousness .was an unfor- 
tunate quote by someone at the hos- 
pital who was just groping for an ex- 
cuse not to let a phone call go through. 
Red is not nervous; he is optimistic 
and a good patient. He’s taking it all 
very well.” 

Red grew on fans with the years. 
He didn’t have the flamboyance of 
Ted Williams; he didn’t overwhelm 
you with his physical prowess, like 
Mickey Mantle; nor was he a record 
breaker like his friend Stan Musial. 
Frail and laconic, he was neverthe- 
less an exciting field leader who will 
be badly missed by his club next 
year. As for the fans to whom he has 
given so much enjoyment, any time 
a Schoendienst is out of the lineup 
of their game they are very much 
the poorer— and well they know it. 

—Walter Bingham 
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I, loss 





Milwaukee hero in 1957, he was still same old Red a dozen years had passed since Sehoendienst vaulted Pesky, but 
with familiar habit of removing glove between pitches. there he was, agile as ever, making a diving putout in 1958 World Series. 



the aches and pains of a second baseman are numerous and, Throughout his career, the comparative frailty of his body was 
nearing 36, Sehoendienst was slower responding to treatment. never commensurate with the amount of energy he put forth. 
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SEVEN FACES 
OF 

TONY ROCCA 

A NTONINO ROCCA, professional wres- 
j£\_ tier (and one of the highest 
paid athletes of our time: $150,000 
last year), is a man who has parlayed 
face and feet into one of the fattest 
bankrolls in the history of sport. The 
face, as may be seen on these pages, is 
a superb instrument for communica- 
tion of the complex emotions (fear, 
pain, surprise) that beset wrestlers, 
and the feet when banged into the 
head of an upright opponent produce 
the Rocca “drop-kick” that moves 
the wrestling crowd to frenzy. At last 
count Rocca was drawing more fans 
than an average Ivy League football 
game (20,000 are customary at Mad- 
ison Square Garden), and the bank- 
roll was never bigger. In this attempt 
to explain himself and his sport (he 
feels both are somewhat misunder- 
stood) Rocca emerges as a man of 
considerable wit and pith. He begins 
(left) by summarizing the famous 
Garden bout last winter when an op- 
ponent actually drew blood and sent 
Rocca fans storming into the ring. 


Photographed hij Kim Massie 


< ON THE FAMOUS FRACAS AT MADISON 
SQUARE GARDEN 

"The guy, damn it, hit me and made me 
mad, so I smashed his head into the post.” 




ON WRESTLING FANS 

“They come to forget the wife 
at home or the fight with the 
girl friend, and express them- 
selves by yelling to forget the 
troubles of the week.” 


ON AMATEUR VS. PRO WRESTLERS 

“Hoad was good, Gonzales crashed him to pieces”. 


ON HIS POPULARITY 

“It's the style. I never keep still in the ring. Rhythm is the 
base of life. I have rhythm when I wrestle, a new symphony 
of movement." 


ON BOXERS AS WRESTLERS 

“They think it's easy, and they 
try it for a week and collapse. 
We gel a hell of a thumping- 
around three days a week, ride 
on planes and trains the other 
four. A wrestler, gentlemen, is a 
tough specimen." 





mmvm 
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relaxed angler Mrs. LaMont Albertson of West Palm Beach, one of the tourna- 
ment officials, fishes from the committee boat Eugenie VIII, owned by Lou Marron. 
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LOOK 

WHO’S 

FISHING 


M en didn’t stand a chance last week 
at Florida’s Sailfish Center in 
Palm Beach Shores. There were women 
everywhere — on the docks, in the boats 
and on the seas. They had gathered 
from all over the country to prove that, 
when it comes to billfishing, gentlemen 
beware! The occasion was the fourth 
annual sailfish tournament of the In- 
ternational Women’s Fishing Associa- 
tion. Braving rough water and skittish 
weather, the ladies caught and released 
22 sailfish during the two-day event. 
Top honors went to Mrs. Bev Smich of 
West Palm Beach for a total catch of 
four sails. Back on the docks, a cheer- 
ing section of hopeful husbands, barred 
from the activities, waited for their 
wives’ return and wondered if it had 
not indeed become a woman’s world. 

Photographs by Flip Schulke 


hopeful husband Hayne Ellis Jr. of Fort 
Lauderdale gives wife a kiss for good luck. 
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embroiled Mrs. E. Hampton Bryson of Miami (above) struggles to reel in 
a sailfish which had ensnarled itself in another line and had to be disqualified. 


experienced fisherwoman Jeannette 
Cross, Greenwich, Conn., readies tackle. 


triumphant after each catching a sailfish, 
Rose Stearns and Helen Webb carry gear home. 


dejected Mrs. Frank M. Yeager 
(left ) shows catch to Mrs. Albertson. 


excited at start of tournament, Mrs. William 
L. Fitts III of Vero Beach waits for her boat. 


SKI PREVIEW 


HIGH, WHITE 
AND 

WONDERFUL 


The fun at Sun Valley, the country’s luxury 
ski resort, is the fun that attracts 
millions to skiing every season, but here 
it’s really done with a difference 


by MORT LUND 


Photograph by Joern Gerdts 



S UN Valley, the most fabled and 
still the most wonderfully differ- 
ent ski resort in the United States, 
lies in a sparkling mountain snow 
bowl about 64 miles north of a Union 
Pacific depot in Shoshone, Idaho. It 
is the only ski resort in the country 
generally familiar to people who 1) 
have never seen snow, and 2) have 
seen snow but don’t like it. 

This is because Sun Valley was 
conceived in an almost playful pub- 
lic relations mood by the Union Pa- 


cific Railroad, and as a result has 
been continuously and successfully 
impressed on the public mind. 

It has been on exhibition ever 
since its first season back in 1937, 
when Claudette Colbert brought a 
movie company here for the Swiss 
sequence of She Met Him in Paris. 
Then Sonja Henie made Sun Valley 
Serenade in 1940, and she was fol- 
lowed by others like Joan Crawford 
( A Woman’s Face, 1941), Van Johnson 
and Esther Williams ( The Duchess 


of Idaho, 1950), Stewart Granger and 
Cyd Charisse ( The Wild North, 
1952), Jane Powell ( Seven Brides for 
Seven Brothers, 1954), Marilyn Mon- 
roe ( Bus Stop, 1956). In all, it has 
been the location for 19 film epics. 
And in keeping with the new era, last 
winter Desilu Productions with Lu- 
cille Ball brought the valley to TV. 

In the 21 years between Colbert 
and Ball, only a very few newspaper- 
reading American adults escaped ex- 
posure to one of the 10,000 printed 
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pictures and stories on Sun Valley, 
dutifully recording the arrival of 
specially important guests, or another 
12 inches of new snow, or a bevy of 
girl skiers who were caught in their 
bathing suits, fortunately, relaxing 
beside a Sun Valley swimming pool. 

The image thus created has its 
fascinations and is certainly an asset 
to the establishment. It is definitely 
part of that which makes Sun Valley 
different. However, from a skier’s 
point of view there are things more 


exciting, believe it or not, than the 
prospect of meeting Lucille Ball in 
stretch pants. For instance, a skier 
is more excited to learn that the wall 
of skiable mountain at Sun Valley 
rises 3,000 vertical feet over the 
floor of the valley; that several moun- 
tains have been bulldozed smooth 
and planted with grass seed to make 
a flat undercarpet for the 50 miles of 
trail running down into the valley, 
and that there are four miles of lifts 
running back up— in other words, 


that Sun Valley is a good place to ski. 

He would be equally pleased by 
the little resort village itself spotted 
on the valley floor. Here Sun Valley 
is different: from ski lift to soda 
fountain, it’s all in the company. The 
skier needs nothing but his room 
number as credit in a ski empire that 
includes Sun Valley Lodge holding 
288 skiers, Challenger Inn holding 
370, five Swiss chalets holding 248, 
a line of stores, a movie theater, two 


SKI preview continued 

steam-heated swimming pools, an 
ice rink, a bowling alley, a night- 
club, a dance bistro, a beer hall and 
the busiest night life north of Denver. 
In other words, Sun Valley, in its 
different and delightful way, is a good 
place for after-ski too. 

All this goes right back to an Aus- 
trian fellow named Count Felix 
Schaffgotsch and the days of the 
valley’s founding. Count Felix was a 
scion of an old Austrian family, an 
avid skier and, around 1934, clerk in 
the firm of Brown Brothers, Harri- 
man in New York. When Averell 
Harriman, a partner who was also 
an avid skier, left the firm for the 
presidency of Union Pacific, he got 
the count to undertake a search to 
find the perfect ski area, somewhere 
along the Union Pacific tracks. The 
count went 5,000 miles more or less, 
scanning mountains from UP coach 
windows. He finally settled on an un- 
named dent in the Sawtooth section 
of the northwest Rockies, which had 
been known principally for its sheep- 
grazing land. The only inhabited 
place there was Ketchum, a sheep- 
shipping town. 

As a beginning Harriman hired 
what he considered the world’s finest 
public relations man, Steve Hanna- 
gan, the man who created Miami 
Beach “starting with a sand dune,” 
as he put it. Hannagan went up to 
the valley immediately. He later de- 
scribed his trip as follows: “We went 
up there in a hand car. Then we got 
on a sled. After that we had to walk. 
All I had on was a light tweed suit. 
We got there and looked around and 
all I could see was just a lousy field 
of snow. It was colder than hell.” 

Hannagan was never one to let 
an impression interfere with a good 
phrase, however. “I always believed 
in a good name,” said Hannagan. 
“We had a lot of trouble that way 


with Miami Beach, being so near 
Miami. I always said if I ever started 
another town down there I would 
call it Sunshine, Florida.” Hannagan 
called this place Sun Valley. 

Ground was broken in June 1936. 
By Christmastime Harriman had put 
in Sun Valley Lodge, the attached 
swimming pool, and some lifts — an 
investment of $1 million. For the 
grand Christmas Day opening, Han- 
nagan got Claudette Colbert, Tom- 
my Hitchcock, Robert Young and 
Sam Goldwyn. The only thing Han- 
nagan couldn’t bring in was snow. 
Unhappily, on the eve of December 
24, with newsmen waiting on every 
hand, the ground was bare. 

HEAVEN WAS KIND 

If Hannagan ever prayed, he did 
then. And Heaven was kind. The sea- 
son’s first flakes came in early that 
night. Hannagan spent the rest of the 
night at the window with a bucket of 
champagne at his side, celebrating 
quietly as the valley filled up. 

Thus saved, Hannagan thereafter 
left as little as possible to Providence. 
He had built Miami Beach on the 
well-filled bathing suit and intended 
to do the same here. The luxurious 
hot-water pool was strictly Hanna- 
gan’s idea, and before long the 
models, starlets and pretty girls who 
swam there appeared in publications 
throughout the land. 

The lodge that had been built was 
of concrete dyed a beige color and 
roughed to look like timber, and the 
architect, G. Stanley Underwood, did 
it in a subdued Hansel-and-Gretel 
style— balconies and that sort of 
thing. The guests loved it. The lodge 
was packed from Christmas through 
March that first year. Robert Pabst 
of the beer family was there, and Jul- 
ius Fleischmann of yeast, among oth- 
ers. Life sent out the famous pho- 
tographer Alfred Eisenstaedt right 
away. His pictures subsequently 


showed J. M. Studebaker manfully 
struggling with the newfangled sport, 
and his wife skiing rather better. 
They showed Lydia du Pont brood- 
ing over some bruises and Mrs. Mar- 
garet Emerson McKim Vanderbilt 
Baker Amory smoking a cigaret. They 
also showed Gloria Baker, heiress to 
$10 million, resting her head pertly 
on the lap of Ski Instructor Hans 
Hauser. Shortly thereafter Miss 
Baker was yanked home. In the early 
years Ernest Hemingway came with 
his wife, stayed to finish up For Whom 
the Bell Tolls and left the only cor- 
rected copy of the manuscript in ex- 
istence with his friend Taylor Wil- 
liams, his hunting guide. 

By 1941 Harriman had $6 million 
in the place. Sun Valley grew in repu- 
tation and luxury. At the height of 
its palmy prewar days, a greenhouse 
was installed for the sole purpose of 
supplying fresh bouquets to guests; 
three men were kept on the pay- 
roll to design and maintain fancy ice 
sculpture on the grounds; three full 
sled teams of purebred Huskies were 
kenneled in the village for the use of 
guests who would rather sit than ski. 
At one time the whole operation was 
running roughly three-quarters of a 
million in the red annually. Union 
Pacific happily wrote this sum off to 
public relations. 

Then in December 1941 the U.S. 
declared war on Japan. Head Instruc- 
tor Hans Hauser and other Austrians 
on the staff were hauled off to the 
Salt Lake City pokey as enemy aliens. 
(One of Hauser’s men, Friedl Pfeifer, 
went on from detention to serve with 
distinction in the U.S. mountain 
troops, later founded Sun Valley’s 
big rival ski area, Aspen.) The Navy 
took over the grounds as a naval hos- 
pital, and the hills were soon popu- 
lated by pharmacists’ mates. 

Some of the old guard clung on, 
however. A group that included 
continued 
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Kodak gifts 
...and save aU the 


say “Open me first 
fun in 35mm color slides! 



Simplifies 35mm color slides — 
Kodak Pony IV Camera has new 
system that tells proper exposure at 
a glance, fast //3.5 lens. Loads 
without threading. With case, flash- 
older, slide viewer, bulbs. . $59.95 



Perfect travel camera — Kodak 
Signet 40 sets and focuses fast, is 
smart, coxnpact and lightweight. 
Has rapid film advance, // 3.5 
iens. Comes complete with flash- 
older and two reflectors. . . $62.50 



An A merican Classic — new Kodak 
Signet 80 Camera has exposure 
meter, rangefinder, easy loading, 
// 2.8 lens. Accepts wide-angle 
(S57. 50), telephoto ($69.50) lenses, 
muhiframc finder ($17.50) $129.50 



Master of every picture situa- 
tion — new Kodak Retina Re- 
flex Camera. View and focus 
through the //2 lens. Exposure 

meter, rangefinder $215 

Many photo dealers offer terms i 
See Kodak's “The Ed 


Shows color slides big and bright! 
New Kodak 500 Projector is only 5 
inches high. Has “wide-angle” lens. 
With magazine changer, $84.50; 
with Readymatic, $74.50 

st, include Federal Tax and are 

The Adventures of Ozt 


is low as 10% down. Prices are 

Sullivan Show ” and ‘ 


You turn it on .. . it does the rest! 
New Kodak Cavalcade Projector 
changes slides by itself! Protects 
slides, too. With remote cord. 
500-watt; f/2 . 8 lens, $149.50 

subject to change without notice 
zie and Harriet ” 


Kodak 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Arrow Wash 


Wear Sport Shirt, $10.95 


Have a wonderful 

Wool sport shirts you just wash, drip-dry and wear 


Who’d ever guess these wondrously warm 
and soft wool-blend shirts are as “wash and 
wearable” as their cotton cousins. 

The secret’s in the cloth— Admiralty cloth 
by Arrow, a strategic blend of Acrilan and 
worsted wool that needs no ironing. Just 
wash, dry and wear. 

Better pick out a couple of these hand- 
some winter travelers in time for your next 
big weekend. $10.95. 



Takes to suds and water like sum- 
mer cotton. Wash this luxurious wool 
blend by hand, or in an automatic 
washer. 



Then dry and presto! . . . the shirt 
is trim and ready for action again. 
Drip-dry or by automatic dryer. 
Either way — no ironing needed. 




Arrow Lanabrio Sport Shirt, $1 3.95 


weekend in wool 

...plus a new wool blend in luxurious Lanabrio 


Comfort takes on a new meaning with Arrow’s 
finest wool-blend sport shirt. Here is warmth- 
without-weight— warmth with all the luxuriously 
soft texture of a cashmere sweater. 

It’s Arrow Lanabrio and it’s tailored for easy- 
going comfort, too. Hand washable in colors and 
patterns that look better after every washing. All 
it takes is a trip to your Arrow retailer’s and $13.95 
to own one of these handsome shirts. 


-ARROW* 

MADE IN U.S.A. 
CLUETT, PEABODY 6 CQ. IHC. 




HOUSEofLORDS 

THE ORIGINAL 
4/5 QUART 86 PROOF 

Ttf7.5iEJS.T7 


BLENDED 

Scotch Whisky 

100% SCOTCH WHISKIES 

WILLIAM WHITELEY & C? 

DISTILLERS 
LEITH, SCOTLAND 


A superb blend of 
choice Scotch whiskies selected. Iln 
for natural lightness. 111 
Aging in sherry-mellowed 
casks adds to the 
delicate bouquet- a rare 
™*h. flavor! 


IMPORTED SOLELY BY GLENMORE DISTILLERIES COMPANY, LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
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Hemingway, Gary Cooper, Clark 
Gable, Ingrid Bergman and some 
friends rented a row of cottages in 
Ketchum, took over a lift at Ruud 
Mountain and threw some fine par- 
ties. Hemingway, it is said, still had 
a good supply of Spanish wineskins 
and was apt as not to pot someone 
with a stream of vintage red before 
the night was over. 

The war finally ended, and the val- 
ley was returned to Union Pacific. 
Hans Hauser and other employees 
eventually came back and life shifted 
again into high gear. Shortly after 
the war a real splash spender named 
Virginia Hill descended on the valley 
with a girl companion and a maid, 
bought a thousand dollars’ worth of 
clothes and skis the first day and set 
up running parties at the bars. She 
paid in $100 bills and left the change. 
She hired Hans Hauser by the week. 
Even the most enthusiastic disciples 
of the gay life breathed weary sighs 
of relief when Virginia departed with 
Hans— still hired— for Aspen. Today 
an acquaintance or two at Sun Val- 
ley occasionally gets a postcard from 
Switzerland, where Virginia, after 
a sensational appearance before the 
Senate rackets committee disclos- 
ing her relationship with the biggest 
shots of the underworld, settled with 
Hans when she was asked to leave 
the country. 

Then came the big change. In 1949 
Arthur Stoddard became president 
of Union Pacific, Harriman having 
headed for politics. One of Stoddard’s 
first memorandums concerned the 
deficit at Sun Valley. Shortly there- 
after the ice sculpture went, the teams 
of Huskies mushed northward and an 
earnest attempt was made to put the 
valley on a self-sustaining basis. The 
management tried, successfully, to in- 
terest the average skier in the val- 
ley’s fine skiing. They emphasized the 
bargain Learn to Ski Week and the 
$3 per night chafe t dormitory accom- 
modations. This emphasis still exists 
today. Of course, guests who want 
comfort first still stay at the lodge, 
with its 144 rooms, superb restaurant, 
cocktail and TV room, tea lounge, 
barber shop, beauty parlor (always 
well filled), high-fashion clothing 
shop (dresses up to $250) and art 
gallery (Picasso prints for the price 
of a couple of weeks’ stay). The cost 
of living at Sun Valley Lodge runs 
$18 to $30 a day for-twin beds and 
shower, plus half that again for food 


spacious ski slopes at Sun Valley in- 
clude Dollar Mountain, beginners’ area 
with Dollar chair lifts (A) and (B) serv- 
ing Back way (1), Face Run (2) and Old 
Bowl (3). On Baldy Mountain, chair lifts 
(C) and (D) lead to chair (F) and double 
chair (G) which go to summit. Here skiers 


from a kitchen that measures up to 
the best New York or San Francisco 
standards. 

On the other hand, groups like the 
Detroit Ski Club, in for the week, 
usually stay in the chalets and the 
Challenger Inn, and cut expenses by 
taking the Learn to Ski Week which 
gives them seven days' lift tickets, 
six days’ instruction, and room in one 
package, for $65 to $102. This points 
up the fact that nowadays, once he 
gets there, the Sun Valley guest can 
stay for prices comparable to those 
at any ski area. 

For the price of his bed and board, 
the Sun Valley skier has the run of 
the village, containing a post office 
(Sun Valley has its own postmark), 
a gift shop, photo store, the Chal- 
lenger Inn, the Ram Bar and Pete 
Lane's ski store. Lane goes south in 
Idaho every March to take part in 
the sheep-shearing (still big business 
in Idaho) that supplies wool that re- 
turns to his shop via Seattle as his 
best line of ski sweaters. 


can run the bowls (11) to Broadway lift 
(E) or down intermediates’ College (9), 
Ridge (10), Canyon (7) and Holiday (8), 
plus expert Exhibition (6). Expert Olym- 
pic (5) and easy River (4) are runouts. 
Town of Ketchum (H) lies on road (K) 
to Sun Valley village (I) and Lodge (J). 


Then there is a hospital where John 
Moritz, the head M.D., is so good at 
setting legs that they send a couple 
of graduate doctors out from Peter 
Bent Brigham hospital in Boston just 
to watch every year. And there are 
the pools, both enormously soothing 
places to be after a day’s skiing. 

To top it all off, Sun Valley’s hills 
have all kinds of skiing: from dizzy 
to gentle. Beginners have the won- 
derfully smooth mammoth ice-cream 
scoop known as Dollar Mountain. 
This pocket-size mountain, a half 
mile east of the village, has two chair 
lifts, Dollar and Half Dollar (Sun 
Valley has nothing but chair lifts), 
and is a perfect ski kindergarten. 

The other Sun Valley mountain is 
Baldy, 2.1 miles on the other side of 
the village (through Ketchum by 
bus) and six times as high as Dol- 
lar. The runs under the lifts have 
some of the longest continually steep 
skiing in the country. North of the 
lift is College Run, fairly gentle in 

continued 
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comparison and emptying into Riv- 
er trail, the runout at the bottom of 
the mountain. Off to the south, al- 
most as far as the eye can see, smooth 
open fields run down from the ridge 
back of Baldy’s peak. These are the 
famous bowl runs. With a little pow- 
der on them, they are an interme- 
diate’s heaven. 

However, Baldy’s lift runs— Ridge, 
Canyon and Exhibition— are the 
places where the skier who feels his 
oats can learn about the round and 
plentiful mounds called moguls. 
They build up gradually, piled up 
inside the arc of the sharp, linked 
control turns made by successive ski- 
ers following in each other’s tracks 
down the steep terrain. A good mo- 
gul can run three to four feet high 
from track to crest. Unless you ski 
sharply and well, the sensation be- 
comes something like being dropped 
off a cliff and then hit under the 
boots with a power ram. If you start 
doing much of this, it means you’re 
tired and it’s time to take the bus 
back to the lodge. 

A word ought to be said here on 
the bus system, which sounds annoy- 
ing but isn’t. The buses run every 
five to seven minutes between the 
village and the mountains. The wait 
is never burdensome, and the ride is a 
nice way to meet people. 

Another nice way to meet people is 
in the Sigi Engl Ski School. Out of 
700 people likely to be staying at the 
valley, 500 are in class every day. Sigi 
Engl’s ski instructors are men with 
souls of brooding patience. They start 
at the beginning of the week explain- 
ing how to put your socks into your 
boots without wrinkling them into 
painful ridges and go on from there. 
On Dollar every day are the most 
attentive groups of skiers in the 
world. The classes are lined up in sin- 
gle squads, dispersed on the hill for 
maneuvers. At a word from the in- 
structor, each squad goes down in 
formation: one turn, two turns, stop. 
And again. And again. Sun Valley 
instructors are not martinets nor are 
the Sun Valley skiers robots; it’s just 
that everyone wants very much to 
graduate to Baldy. The distinction 
between a Dollar skier and a Baldy 
skier is almost a social one. 

The system used by the Engl 
school can be described as modified 
rotation. The upper body moves in 
the direction of the turn (not in the 
opposite direction, as in the Austrian 


shortswing). However, the elbows and 
hands are kept fairly even with the 
body until the time comes to bring 
the pole ahead for the next turn. 
There is none of the arm swing of the 
extreme rotation school. On easy 
slopes there is considerable unweight- 
ing, but on Baldy’s steeper runs 
this is eliminated and all that is left 
is a simple sinking movement, cou- 
pled with a very pronounced lean 
toward the inside of the turn with 
the whole body (instead of upper 
body leaning out, as in shortswing), 
while the knees are pressed sharply 
toward the slope. Expertly done, it 
looks like an optical illusion. One 
minute the skier is going left and the 
next right and you swear he didn’t 
move— around the valley they call 
it The Mystery Turn. 

Ongeyou have conquered the mys- 
tery, however, there are instructors 
ready to show you deep powder turns, 
high speed running and, yes, the 
Austrian shortswing. 

After-ski at Sun Valley is most re- 
laxed and at the same time most 
organized. Sun V alley’s guests typical- 
ly follow the casual European tradi- 
tion during their stay. This means 
getting off the skis early enough in 
the afternoon for a swim in a pool, 
a round of tea at the lodge and/or a 
drink at one of the bars. You then 
have plenty of time to change to light- 
er clothes for dinner. 

TRIOS, DANCES, NORMA SHEARER 

On any given night there are three 
trios and an orchestra in the valley. 
The orchestra plays at the dinner 
dance in the lodge. If you still haven’t 
seen a movie star, go there and you’ll 
probably see Norma Shearer— still 
with the figure that used to photo- 
graph so well in the movies of the 
’30s — dancing with her husband, 
Martin Arrouge. (Arrouge was Nor- 
ma’s ski instructor. They were mar 
ried here in 1945 and have been 
coming back ever since.) Dinner done 
with, the skier can move into the Du- 
chin Room bar or go out on the village. 

The Ram, Challenger Inn’s drink- 
ing room, has the New York night- 
club feeling, with one of the trios 
doing nothing to dispel it. Another 
trio will be playing at Holiday Hut, 
where likely as not the Detroit Ski 
Club and the Sun Valley employees 
are dancing polkas and fraternizing 
en masse over beer. Back at the 
lodge, there is an evening dance, 
strictly suit and tie, with the orches- 
tra. Additionally, there are movies 
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and bowling plus sleigh rides to Trail 
Creek cabin for steak and dancing to 
the third and last trio. And if you’re 
lucky enough to fall in with any of 
Sun Valley’s permanent residents 
like Dr. and Mrs. George Saviers ( see 
cover), there is a lively social life all 
the way from Ketchum to the village. 

In spite of the new decorousness, 
Sun Valley still has its wonderful dif- 
ferences. Hemingway came back to 
write another book this fall. Manage- 
ment still sends fresh bouquets to 
guests on its special list. And even 
the fun-loving gesture on a grand 
scale is by no means out. Last winter, 
for instance, a Sun Valley regular 
named Jim Harrison decided in ad- 
vance of the season to have a joke 
on Sigi Engl. Harrison bought five 
sleds up north for $30 apiece, had 
them shipped to his home in Florida 
and engraved with Engl’s familiar 
signature as if in endorsement of the 
product. (Note to nonskiing readers: 
skiers feel about sleds the way ele- 
phants do about mice.) Harrison had 
one of the sleds hung in Pete Lane’s 
shop and the others dragged out to 
the instruction slopes by various girls 
who claimed to have bought them 
under a guarantee that Engl would 
supply them a hill and an instructor. 

It was a gesture which pretty well 
typifies Sun Valley today— a place 
where high-class high jinks are occa- 
sionally still indulged in, but which 
basically is friendly to all, from ha- 
bitufe to the newly arrived. Everyone 
says hello. No one, not even the help, 
is rude to the guests. In fact, it would 
be hard to find a place where people 
seem more pleased with their jobs. 
Most of the 700 who work at the 
valley (ratio of guests to employees 
is about one to one) are under 25, 
and were picked from a waiting list 
of 2,000 applicants. Some, like As- 
sistant Lodge Manager Lou Stur 
(who was halfway to a Ph.D. when 
he arrived) intended to spend only a 
season, but have stayed on and on, 
“caught in the velvet glove,” as one 
employee put it. 

The hand in the velvet glove is 
still Union Pacific. Management is ex- 
pected to break even, and that is all. 
A sizable profit one year presages a 
profit-swallower, say a new' Lift, next 
year. A good time-study expert prob- 
ably would have a heavenly time cut- 
ting the fat off Sun Valley on a cost 
basis, but Sun Valley is not run quite 
like that. UP is Big Daddy. And this 
comfortable feeling is one the place 
transmits to its guests. 



INVENTIONS FOR 
THE SLOPE 


This year the skier will find more 
inventive ski equipment than ever for 
better safety and performance 


Drawings by Don Moss 


most comfortable new boottohitthe 
market recently, Piberhofer is solid Aus- 
trian workmanship, has buckle and strap 
over ankle to ensure that vital heel pock- 
et does not expand under long use. $65. 


fastest fit in boots, Widder features a 
finger-saving inner boot lacing with pat- 
ented roller eyes so that one pull on up- 
per lace will tighten boot all the way 
down arch to the toe. $29.95 to $39.95. 


sleek-styled Koflach Ladies’ Boot has 
off-center lacing system which takes pres- 
sure off ridge of foot. Ingenious single 
lace systen also serves to tighten inner 
boot without undoing outer boot. $27.50. 


handy heel tightener on Koflach Olym- 
pic Star has an outside heel lace which 
goes to inner boot ( dotted lines), allow- 
ing skier to modify tension on heel with- 
out having to touch front lacing. $54.95. 


cushioned liner of sheep’s wool keeps 
feet warm inside Widder after-ski boot. 
Handsome calfskin outside has been pre- 
shrunk by a special process to make the 
leather completely waterproof. $19.95. 


CONTINUED 
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"I use Chap Stick' 


the year round" 


Men, men, men! Hunters, golfers, 
fishermen— men who work or 
play in the great outdoors, carry 
'Chap Stick’ with them today. 


The largest-selling lip balm in 
the world. Brings fastest relief 
to lips that are roughed and 
cracked by harsh weather or 
changes of climate. 'Chap Stick’, 
America’s No. 1 lip balm, is 
specially formulated, antiseptic 
and convenient to use in its new 
swivel case. Buy 'Chap Stick’ today 
—it’s personalized, individually 
marked for every one 



It's really Season's Greetings 
when you give SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 

Football, skiing, baseball, golf— you give the 
best of every sporting season when you give 
America's National Sports Weekly. Use the 
Christmas order form in this issue. 



UNUSUAL GIFT 


“Larchmont” Barometer Combination with STORMO- 
GUIDE* dial. Forecasts weather conditions 12 to 24 
hours in advance. Tells temperature and humidity. 
Solid walnut with adjustable brass pillars. Perfect for 
den or office. #2587. $25.00. at your dealer. Taylor 
Instrument Cos., Rochester, N. Y., Toronto, Out. 




foot plate for touring made by Marker 
has high hitches for cable. This allows 
skier’s heel enough play to make walking 
comfortable. Plate fastens on side screws, 
can be detached and put in pocket. $1 .95. 



children's binding, the Dartmouth Jr., 
is inexpensive combination of leather, 
rubber and nylon sufficiently strong to 
hold child’s weight as well as more ex- 
pensive spring cable binding will. $2.50. 



for strength. Both are designed for fast 
skiers who need good tracking above all. 



work horses in wood, Paris Mark II 
{left, $80) and Northland FIS ($45) use 
laminated cross section for strength. The 
Mark II features aluminum skin; North- 
land is best top-grade hickory available. 



safety poles made by Cubco have pop- 
off handle that comes free under emer- 
gency pressure if pole gets stuck. $11.95. 



trunk rack is Barrecrafter's answer to 
problem of fitting skis to available space 
on convertibles and all foreign cars. $16.95. 



roof rack made of rubber by Herakles 
eliminates metal catches that can freeze 
and suction cups that mar car. $11.95. 



toe safety release by Ski Free is new 
model with double pivot action consid- 
ered superior to single pivot type. $6. 



heel safety release, designed by Sersex 
to allow use of long thong, sw'.n ,s out at 
heel, frees toe under sudden twist.. $19.50. 




LIME 
COLOGNES 


Something truly new . . . Lime Colognes blended in the sun- 
washed Virgin Islands. 

Two colognes — one for her, one for him — both handsomely 
packaged in theirnative-crafted hamper, or availableseparately. 


It’s his. West Indian It's hers. West Indian 

e Cologne. Com- Lime and Floral Cologne. 

ifVVh Si Utterl y feminine. The 
aroma of the true lime of 

mingled with soft-scented 
tropical florals. A cologne 
of exhilarating freshness, 
carefree elegance. 


pletely masculine. The 
true lime of the Indies, 
i',’ - 'eta* discreetly blended with 
tropical woody spices. A 
w* TX- cologne of distinction and 
'* character. 


Colognes from $4.50*; Presentation Set from $ 9.50 * 


St. Johns Bay 
Bum. Aftershave, 
after bath. Tradi- 
tionally mascu- 
line. $3.00-$4.50* 




St. Johns Bay 
Soap. Original 
Virgin Islands 
formula. Man- 
sized bath bars. 
14.00 


At better stores everywhere. For store nearest you, write: M. W. 
McIntyre, Ltd., 292 Madison Ave., New York, U.S. Agent. 

Blended and Sealed by 

WEST INDIES BAY CO. 

St. Thomas, Virgin Islands 


IT’S 

HIS . . . 

IT'S 

HERS ... 

IT’S 

THEIRS 

IT'S 

NEW! 


St.Johns Imported 
West Indian 



mooor run 

Sold and rec 
putting book inci. 

B. Natural Finish Pine Rack, 24"x24" $2. 

. Cork-Shooting Target Rifle, Corks Inci 15.50 

D. Bolt Action Kadet Trainerifle, 40V4" 13.98 

E. Red. White and Blue Girls’ Kadet Rifle, 36"...13.98 

F. Cork-Shooting Pistol and Leather Holster 12.49 

. Adjustable White Kadet Helmet 12.49 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS 



How much 
should 
your dog 
— eat? 



BIG DOGS, big meals, little dogs, 
little meals, but be sure to mix in 
Vionate once each day, Vionate con- 
tains 20 essential vitamins and min- 
erals for vigor, strong bones, healthy 
skin free from itch. 

.Y 79< for 8 02. she at druggist or pet shop. 

VION ATE® 


Squibb 


A NAME YOU CAN TRUST 
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ON FIELD AND CAMPUS 


THE REALM OF HONEST ABE 


In the land of the Alamo and the upset, Coach Abe Martin 
and his Texas Christian Horned Frogs again won the title 


by ROY TERRELL 


I N an ancient office at the southeast 
corner of Texas Christian Univer- 
sity’s Amon Carter Stadium, his feet 
comfortably propped on a battered 
old desk and cigar ashes spilling to 
the floor, sits a leathery-faced man 
wearing a blue checked suit coat, 
gray trousers, gray shirt, red tie, a 
floppy brown hat and a snaggle- 
toothed grin. His name is Othol Mar- 
tin, although they call him Abe, and 
the reason he grins is that his foot- 
ball team, for the second time in four 
years, has just won the champion- 
ship of the Southwest Conference. 

The game that clinched it for them 
last Saturday afternoon on a beauti- 
ful, summery day in the vast Rice 
Stadium at Houston was typical of 
all the other seven they have won this 
year. Down 7-0 at the end of the first 
quarter, they evened the score when 
Halfback Marvin Lasater plucked a 
Rice fumble out of the air and raced 
untouched 58 yards to the goal. Feel- 
ing perhaps that this display had 
been a little too flowery, they scored 
again before half time, going 60 jolt- 
ing yards in 13 plays. The longest 
rushing gain in the drive was six 
yards, but Jack Spikes, the tough 
fullback, and the two halfbacks, Las- 
ater and Marshall Harris, kept plug- 
ging away and Hunter Enis, the quar- 
terback, mixed in several passes when 
things threatened to bog down. 

Rice kicked a field goal with 6J^ 
minutes left in the game, a bit of 
strategy on Coach Jess Neely’s part 
that TCU still hasn’t figured out. 
Anyway, it wasn’t TCU’s problem, 
so the Horned Frogs went down to 
score again, Larry Dawson, a quar- 
terback of the second unit, doing 
most of the work this time. TCU 
won 21-10 and on January 1 will go 
to the Cotton Bowl once again to 
uphold the glory of the Southwest. 


The football kingdom which Abe 
Martin now rules is a large one, cov- 
ering most of the state of Texas and 
dipping, at one point, into Arkansas. 
The eight colleges of the Southwest 
Athletic Conference (actually, where 
football competition is concerned, 
there are at the moment only seven, 
since Texas Tech, the newest mem- 
ber, does not become eligible for 
championship play until 1960) ex- 
tend from Houston, down on the 
Gulf Coast, all the way to Lubbock 
out in west Texas, a distance of some 
600 miles. In certain sections of the 
nation some confusion usually exists 
as to who is exactly who in that cor- 


ner of the academic and athletic 
world, and when names like Texas 
Christian and Southern Methodist 
and Texas A&M and Rice and Bay- 
lor come popping out of the head- 
lines on Sunday mornings in other 
parts of the country, there is a tend- 
ency to shrug and say, oh, well, who 
cares. Since they will be reading 
about the Christians from now until 
the Cotton Bowl on January 1, how- 
ever, it might be helpful to explain 
to readers that these are not a legion 
of bearded martyrs in flowing white 
robes marching off down the Fort 
Worth-Dallas Turnpike on their way 
to the lien pits, but the members of 
the TCU football team. In fact, it 
might be helpful to explain briefly 
what all the names mean and what 
the Southwest Conference is. 
Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
Texas (Texas A&M): located in College 
Station, near Bryan. Enrollment is 
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7.000. Team name Aggies for Farm- 
ers). Only all-male student body in 
conference and also quite a bit the 
noisiest. Once an all-military school 
(ROTC). Now has some 4,000 in 
cadet corps, who march over one of 
dustiest parade grounds in the world. 
Texas A&M prides itself on the spirit 
of the student body and on its agri- 
cultural and engineering curricula. 
Baylor University: located in Waco. 
Enrollment 5,000. Team name Bears 
(or Bruins or Baptists). Largest Bap- 
tist college in the country, turns out 
many men of the cloth, also liberal 
arts graduates. Not the most attrac- 
tive physical plant in the conference. 
Visitor once hit on head for smoking 
on the campus. Smoking now allowed, 
although not exactly approved. 

Rice Institute: located in Houston. En- 
rollment 1,600. Team name Owls. By 
far the smallest, most exclusive stu- 
dent body in conference, with perhaps 
the largest, most beautiful modern 
physical plant. Old, rich in tradition. 
Most Ivy League of Southwest uni- 
versities, featuring five residential 
colleges and a nationally respected 
academic program, with particular 
emphasis on science and engineering. 
Big, new Rice Stadium is most beau- 
tiful football arena in the nation. 
Southern Methodist University (SMU): 
located in Dallas. Enrollment 6,000. 
Team name Mustangs (or Ponies or 
Methodists). Like the city, the school 
is the style-setter for the area, is 
noted for its well-dressed, lovely co- 
eds. Lots of fraternity, sorority ac- 
tivity. Planned, ordered campus and 
buildings. Basically a liberal arts 
curriculum. Despite denomination- 
al tag, does not emphasize religious 
instruction. 

Texas Christian University (TCU): lo- 
cated in Fort Worth. Enrollment 

6.000. Team name Horned Frogs (or 
Christians). Most friendly, homey 
campus of any in the conference. 
Dress is very casual, tending toward 
Western. Growing fast but school still 
retains intimate, small-college atmos- 
phere. Very plain yellow-brick build- 
ings with red-tile roofs are functional 
rather than attractive, form a com- 
pact unit in a rather large campus 
area. Little emphasis on religious in- 
struction; mostly liberal arts. 
University of Texas: located in Austin, 
the state capital. Enrollment 17,000. 
Team name Longhorns (or Steers). 
The state university and one of the 
nation’s largest. Vast wealth from oil 
lands. Good educational facilities 
available in almost any course of 



Saturday action finds TCU Halfback Marvin Lasater (23) set to grab Rice fumble 
in mid-air just before racing 58 yards for tying touchdown at start of second period. 


study. Working hard to build up to 
high national academic ranking after 
some lean years. Campus architecture 
is a hodgepodge of various periods, 
and there is more grass in Times 
Square than on the Forty Acres, 
since school is unable to expand geo- 
graphically and all available space is 
taken up. Strong social life. 

Texas Technological College (Tech): lo- 
cated in Lubbock. Enrollment 9,000. 
Team name Red Raiders. Finally 
gained conference admission in 1956 
after years of trying. Big and growing 
and dusty, most westerly of SWC 
schools. Good engineering courses, ex- 
cellent in geology. 

University of Arkansas: located in Fay- 
etteville. Enrollment 6,000. Team 
name Razorbacks (or Porkers). One of 
Southwest Conference charter mem- 
bers, has consistently resisted invita- 
tion from Texas schools to leave. Fre- 
quently a conference have-not ath- 
letically, it now appears to be coming 
back fast. Situated on a ridge in 
the Ozarks, it ranks among most 
attractive of SWC schools, is the 
state university, only major college 
in Arkansas. Features liberal arts 
academic program. 

Annually the teams representing 
these schools produce a brand of foot- 
ball competition that has been called 
the most exciting in the country — 


and also the screwiest. While devel- 
oping hordes of great football play- 
ers, as the professional rosters will 
attest, the conference only occasion- 
ally comes up with a truly great 
team. It is just too well balanced. For 
the past 25 years the conference foot- 
ball writers have been conducting a 
preseason poll to pick the SWC 
champion. In 20 of those years they 
have missed completely and, even 
worse, in two of the last four years 
the team which was picked to win 
has finished last. Whether this has 
more to do with the quality of foot- 
ball played in Texas or the quality of 
football forecasting is a relatively 
minor point. At least it indicates that 
things can get a bit confused where 
Southwest football is concerned. 

Over a five-year period, from 1953 
through 1957, only two games sepa- 
rated the team with the best confer- 
ence record from the team with the 
worst. In that same period of time, 
Ohio State was winning 28 Big Ten 
games against only five losses while 
Indiana was winning five and losing 
25. In the Southeastern Conference 
Mississippi was 23-5 compared to 
Tulane’s 8-24, and on the Pacific 
Coast UCLA had a 28-5 record while 
California was only 10-21 in confer- 
ence competition. 

continued 
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Happy Conflagration! 

Crepes 

Suzette 



passage to pasadena was reward for this tackle by University of California Half- 
back Jack Hart, obscured behind falling Stanford Halfback Skip Face (16). Flay came 
in final minute of 61st annual "Big Game” between Stanford and Cal following a 
Stanford touchdown that left Indians trailing 15-16. A two-point Stanford conversion 
could have knocked Cal out of Rose Bowl assignment. But 'Hart, aided by Tackle 
Jim Green (67) and Center Andy Segale (50) stopped Face a yard short of goal. In 
background is Stanford Quarterback Dick Norman (18), who threw touchdown pass. 


YOU MAY ENJOY this flaming 
French dessert in two ways: 

One: enter an expensive, dimly 
lit French restaurant and shower 
down dollar bills. When the lordly 
captain lights a bonfire at your 
table, squirm as strangers murmur: 
“The big show-off. 

Two: this is simpler, happier. 
Heat our eight heavenly crapes in 
their bath of sugar syrup, spices 
and aged brandy. Pour it all into 
your chafing dish. Arrange crepes 
in an overlapping circle. Pour on 
cognac, light, agitate pan gently. 

If your guests don’t breathe 
“Ahh-h” in admiration, we are a 
left-handed marmoset and our ad- 
dress is “The Central Park Zoo.” 



NOTICE: This is but one oj 00 Gourmet 
Foods from the four corners of the world. 
If your department stores or fine food shops 
don’t carry them, write us. Please . . . 

GENERAL FOODS 



GOURMET FOODS 

White Plains, New York 


HONEST ABE CO nlviued 

“There are at least two good rea- 
sons for this,” says Jess Neely, the 
courtly Southerner who came to Rice 
in 1940 and has stayed around to be- 
come the conference’s dean among 
coaches. "No one school has ever 
established recruiting domination 
down here because it is simply im- 
possible. There are enough good foot- 
ball players to go around. In addition 
to that, these kids all know about 
each other. They have lived in this 
state for years, played against and 
with each other in high school, some- 
times played together as far back as 
junior high. So when they read in the 
newspapers that this boy or that boy 
is so great, they don’t believe it at 
all. They know exactly how good he 
is. So they go out there and stop him. 

“Kids in Texas,” says Neely, who 
does not agree with all he reads in 
the papers either, “are not impressed 
by each other's press clippings.” 

As for the old story that the South- 
west Conference is college football’s 
most razzle-dazzle league, that is 
hardly true any longer. As a matter 
of fact, it never really was. The repu- 
tation grew from the more or less 
revolutionary tactics of two men, 
Ray Morrison at SMU and Dutch 
Meyer at TCU, back in the '20s and 
’30s. Morrison liked wide-open foot- 
ball and played it that way. Meyer, 
the first great exponent of the spread 
formation, was actually taking max- 


imum advantage of his material, 
which included a couple of passers 
named Sammy Baugh and Davey 
O’Brien. In the same general period 
there were also coaches named Fran- 
cis Schmidt and Dana Bible and 
Homer Norton who would rather run 
over you any day than go around 
you. Today it is much the same. At 
SMU the Mustangs throw a lot of 
passes because they have a boy 
named Don Meredith, and at A&M 
they throw because of Charlie Mil- 
stead and at Baylor because of Bud- 
dy Humphrey. At Rice and Texas 
and Arkansas, where the line block- 
ing is better than the passing, they 
prefer to run. These schools have not 
thrown nearly as many passes this 
year as Iowa or Army or Syracuse. 
At TCU they do a little of both. 

“Basically,” says Abe Martin, “col- 
lege football all over the country is 
the same. We all exchange films and 
go to the same conventions and the 
same clinics. We also play by the 
same rules. 

“Now, Dutch liked to pass,” says 
Abe, nodding in the direction of the 
TCU athletic director’s office, where 
Meyer sits with his feet propped up 
on another old battered desk, dressed 
in what appears to be the other half 
of Martin’s two suits. “He used the 
spread and I played under Dutch here 
and coached under him. But when he 
retired in 1953 and I took the coach- 
ing job, I put in a pro-type T offense. 
Now we are using the straight T, more 
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or less, with lots of the belly series. 

“I’m primarily a running football 
coach, I guess. You’ve got to run to 
make your passing go. But I don’t 
think you can have an outstanding 
team unless you can move the ball 
passing, too. So we pass. I guess the 
thing we strive for is balance. This 
year we’ve been pretty fortunate in 
having it.” 

TCU may look like a dull team— 
in fact, let’s admit it, it is dull— but 
there is, nevertheless, a rather large 
group of pretty-fair-to-middlin’ ball- 
players around, as Abe would say. 
Not one great player, perhaps, al- 
though the big tackle, Donald Floyd, 
ranks among the best in the country. 
Just a lot of good ones. 

There is a big first-team line which 
has exceptional mobility and can 
block and tackle like seven demons 
and a second team which is even big- 
ger and almost as good. The first- 
team running attack, which features 
Spikes and Lasater, is hardly spec- 
tacular but it usually gets there, and 
the passing of Enis (eight touch- 
downs) has been a big help. With 
Merlin Priddy at fullback and Daw- 
son at quarter, the second backfield 
unit may have a bit more speed and 
striking power but it is not quite so 
dependable, particularly on defense. 
As two complete units, however, the 
Horned Frogs have been very tough 
to beat. Only Iowa has done it. 

“Maybe this isn’t an exciting 
team,” says Abe, who doesn’t really 
care what they say about his ball 
club so long as it wins. “Maybe we 
don’t try to be exciting. I just send 
the kids out there on the field and 
tell ’em to have fun. ‘Just go out 
there,’ I tell ’em, ‘and hully-gully 
around a little with that old ball.’ ” 

The boys who play football for 
TCU — most of them are sophomores 
and juniors and will be back in ’59- 
are like the boys who have been play- 
ing football at TCU for years. Gen- 
erally, they come from small towns, 
and although many of them were ter- 
rific high school athletes, they were 
frequently from so far out in the sticks 
that their reputations didn’t extend 
very far. It is this which once gave 
TCU the reputation of getting by 
with leftovers. 

TCU’s homey, low-pressure atmos- 
phere extends from the top of the 
football team to the bottom. Abe's 
three fine varsity assistants— Walter 
Roach, Allie White and Vernon Hall- 
beck— and the freshman coach, Fred 
continued 



How often have you heard Manhattan lovers say, “A little 
less sweet, if you please”? It is a cry answered by Noilly Prat 
with its new, less sweet SWEET vermouth. Made for today’s 
taste, it’s delightful in a Manhattan or On-t lie-rocks. By the 
makers of famous Noilly Prat Extra Dry French Vermouth. 

BROWNE VINTNERS CO., INC., NEW YORK, N. Y. • SOLE DISTRIBUTORS FOR THE U. S. > 
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The voice of music sings of Christmas ... the carols and the hymns . . . 
provides a background for pleasure all the days of our lives. The Voice of 
Music, makers of component-quality music-reproducing equipment, sug- 
gests as this year's finest gift, the V-M 'Fidelis'® stereo high-fidelity con- 
solette phonograph. Blonde, mahogany, walnut, ebony. From $159.95. 
(Slightly higher in the West.) V-M Corporation, Benton Harbor, Michigan. 


no ivy league behavior this, as Dart- 
mouth Halfback John Crouthamel (27) is 
restrained by teammates Brian Hepburn 
(45), Bob Boye (60), A1 Krutsch (61 ) and 
Bill Gundy (17) from taking a swing at 
official who called penalty against him 
for pass interference as Dartmouth was- 
kept busy whipping Princeton 21 12 to 
take home the Ivy League championship. 


Taylor, are, like Abe, TCU men. 
They work closely together, usually 
over coffee and cokes in a highly in- 
formal atmosphere, and Martin says 
the real secret of his success is that he 
doesn’t have to waste any of his time 
“coaching the coaches.” 

Texas Christian has never fired a 
coach, and since 1923 it has had only 
four: Matty Bell (1923-28), Francis 
Schmidt (1929-33), Dutch Meyer 
(1934-52) and Abe Martin. Two 
years ago Abe was awarded faculty 
tenure by the university, which 
doesn’t hurt the air of relaxation 
around the place a bit. 

Abe Martin has no secretary, no 
plush carpeting, no gleaming chrome 
furniture and no ulcers. His coach- 
ing staff is the smallest in the land 
and the man it works for has not 
changed much since that day in 1927 
when he came off a farm up in Jack 
County to enroll as a 19-year-old 
freshman at TCU. They gave him a 
job cutting weeds, but it wasn’t long 
before Abe quit. "If I’d wanted to 
farm,” he says, “I would just have 
stayed at home.” Instead, he began 
to play football and that’s how he 
got through college. 

Abe Martin has been around quite 
a bit in all the years since, but he is 
still not a fancy man. Like his foot- 
ball team, Abe is just plain and 
steady and sound and he gets the job 
done in a quiet, unspectacular way. 
Together, Abe Martin and TCU just 
win football games. end 


You’ll enjoy the friendly and helpful way your 
‘BOTANY’ '500'® dealer will meet you and treat 
you when you visit his store. You'll be 
enthusiastic about the new “Compatibles", suits 
and outercoats designed to go harmoniously 
together . . . designed to do the most for you. 

Visit your ‘BOTANY’ '500' dealer today for a free 
and friendly try-on. 

illustrated: Blue Blood Suit $65 

other suits $59.50 to $75 
outercoats $59.50 to $129.50 
sport coats $39.95 to $45 
Prices slightly higher in the West 

BOTANY 500 

TaJtMi ^ DAROFF 

H. DAROFF & SONS, Inc., 200 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y 
2300 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
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pro basketball / Jeremiah Tax 


What’s happened 
to the Knicks ? 


A last-place team for three 
straight seasons, New York 
leads the league. Here’s why 


N o ONE laughed when handsome, 
graying Fuzzy Levane was made 
head coach of the New York Knick- 
erbockers for this season, but a con- 
siderable number of people groaned. 
These were Fuzzy’s friends (and he 
has lots of ’em) who, never doubting 
his talent, had hoped he would one 
day be put in charge of a somewhat 
more promising team of pros. New 
York had finished last in its division 
three years in a row, and the losing 
habit had apparently sapped all the 
confidence from a group of players 
who were among the best shooters in 
basketball. They seldom played to- 
gether on offense, and rarely were 
quick, or even eager, to help each 
other out on defense. 

Well, Fuzzv’s friends have stopped 
groaning. New York is leading the 
league; they have beaten the division 
champs, the Boston Celtics, twice in 
a row; confidence is bursting out all 
over; and the teamwork is superb. 
The question, of course, is— what 
happened? 

The answer lies in Levane’s person- 
ality. Fuzzy radiates warmth and 
friendliness like an old-fashioned pot- 
bellied stove. Instead of desperate 
appeals to pride and impassioned ex- 
hortations, which his two predeces- 
sors in the job had tried in their vain 
attempts to inspire the Knicks, he 
has used a gentle, undemanding en- 
couragement. It is not a calculated 
effort; Levane is, genuinely, a mild 
and magnanimous man. The chances 
are that an artificial approach to 
smoothing away problems would 
have failed. But Levane’s natural 
warmth of spirit has thawed the in- 


hibiting chill of defeatism. The talent 
inherent in each player has been re- 
leased, allowing him to submit his 
skills to the severest test without fear 
of excessively harsh reprimand or em- 
barrassment if he occasionally fails. 
This has been of great benefit to ev- 
eryone on the squad, particularly to 
young Charlie Tyra and veteran Carl 
Braun. Tyra is vastly improved as a 
shooter, an art for which confidence 
is an incalculable asset. But the 
change in Braun has been of even 
greater significance to the team. 
Braun has now, firmly and with as- 
surance, taken over the job of floor 
leader left behind by the great Dick 
McGuire when he was traded to De- 
troit. The Knicks look to him for di- 
rection the way the Celtics look to 
Bob Cousy and the Hawks look to 
Slater Martin. 

Fuzzy Levane’s contribution has 
not been solely in the lifting of mo- 
rale. Realizing the offensive limita- 
tions of Tyra and Ray Felix when 
they play in the pivot, he has built 
an attack that leaves the middle wide 
open, using three men outside and 
two in the corners. Now, when Sears 
or Naulls drives in, say' on simple re- 
verses, there is no rival big man like 
Bill Russell or Johnny Kerr waiting 
there to block the shot. This is no 
great innovation, but it took courage 
to break away from the established 
Knick pattern. Levane has also intro- 
duced one basic concept that differs 
from established practice throughout 
the pro league. It has been axiomatic, 
on attack, to “move toward the ball.” 
It means, in an oversimplified de- 
scription, simply this: player A passes 
the ball to player B and moves to- 
ward him, helping to set up a screen 
or block over which B can shoot. 

Fuzzy’s attack depends on “mov- 
ing away from the ball.” Again over- 
simplified, it goes this way: player A 
passes to player B and moves away 



crack shot for nine years, Carl Braun 
is now the undisputed boss on the court. 


from the ball, taking up a position 
where he can screen or block for play- 
er C, who receives the pass from play- 
er B. This basic pattern demands per- 
fect timing among three men. There- 
fore it has not only surprised rival 
clubs by its novelty, but it has made 
teamwork obligatory for the Knicks, 
and thus has served to weld them 
more firmly together. It has been a 
big factor in New York’s success. 

The firing of mild-mannered Coach 
Andy Phillip, after only 10 games, 
by trigger-tempered St. Louis Owner 
Ben Kerner was the result of many 
things, primarily the inevitable clash 
of these two wildly different person- 
alities. But there is one especially 
interesting aspect. Kerner was dis- 
turbed by Phillip’s insistence that his 
players refrain from complaining to 
the referees over doubtful calls, and 
his refusal to do so himself. But what 
the league needs, possibly more than 
anything else, is more coaches like 
Phillip who insist on such intelligent, 
sportsmanlike behavior. The referee 
should be allowed to do his job, and 
the spectator should be allowed to 
enjoy the game, without infantile ex- 
hibitions of pique by professional 
athletes. END 
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hockey/ Kenneth Rudeen 


Boston’s bold Bruins 


When they’re bad they’re very, very good, but when they’re good, 
they’re horrid— that’s the hockey philosophy of the Hub 


I T has been nearly two years since 
Herbert Warren Wind wrote in 
these pages that, in the postwar years, 
“Being a sports-minded resident of 
the Massachusetts colony has meant 
existing on a cheerless frontier of frus- 
tration. It sends shivers up the spine 
to think of the depths of despair that 
might have been reached had there 
been no Boston Bruins. ...” 

Herb Wind told the story of the 
Bruins’ recovery, under the inspi- 
rational leadership of Coach Milt 
Schmidt, from the terrible season 
of 1955-56, and of their feisty run 
at the hockey powerhouses of Mont- 
real and Detroit. Then, as now, 
Boston had no superstar— no Howe 
or Richard or Bathgate to break up 


fights inevitably result from rough Bos- 
ton style; here it’s Bruins vs. Montreal. 


a game with a lightning thrust or two 
—but the team managed to claw its 
way into the Stanley Cup finals in 
each of the last two seasons. 

This is to report that the Bruins 
are once again bringing a measure of 
hope to that cheerless frontier. To be 
sure, a Bruin fan considering the team 
last week might have felt like throw- 
ing himself into the Charles River. 
The Bruins had lost six of their last 
eight games, and three regulars were 
missing because of injuries. Prospects 
for the days ahead, however, in view 
of the team’s undeniable abilities as 
shown in the pre-slump days, were 
far from disheartening. 

In the opening weeks of this pe- 
culiar National Hockey League sea- 
son (Montreal, for example, lost three 
straight games on home ice, and 
that’s impossible), the big, bad Bruins 
jolted opponents all over the circuit 
with their customary roughhouse at- 
tack, stayed within a point or two of 
the Canadiens and even held first 
place for 24 hours in the second week 
of November. They did this in spite 
of the disastrous night of October 18 
in Toronto, when both Bronco Hor- 
vath, the leading Boston scorer last 
season, and Doug Mohns, a fine rush- 
ing defenseman, suffered broken jaws. 

"I predicted at the time,” said 
Milt Schmidt, “that we could get 
along without them for a few games. 
But in the long run I knew we would 
be hurting. Look what’s happened. 
We’ve won only one of the last eight 
games and tied one other. During that 
time we had 34 goals scored against 
us and scored only 21 ourselves— and 
we got eight of those in one game. 

“When you begin to slump, several 
things happen. Number one, the de- 
fense goes sour. That’s because every- 
body wants to score goals; everybody 
wants to help out. They try to make 
the breaks instead of playing good 
positional hockey and waiting for the 



breaks to come. So you get twice as 
many goals scored against you. 
Number two, the players begin to 
have a defeatist attitude. When 
things are going well there is a lot of 
noise in the dressing room after a 
game. Now it’s so quiet you can hear 
a pin drop in there.” 

Schmidt, who was taking a break 
from a hectic day to wolf a corned 
beef and Swiss cheese sandwich while 
worrying what to do about the latest 
bad news— the powerful wing Jerry 
Toppazzini had just received a severe 
skate cut above the right knee in prac- 
tice-still managed to work up a 
smile. “I’m not down by any means,” 
he said. “I’ve never gone into a game 
in my life that I didn’t think we 
could win. We’ll definitely be heard 
from.” 

Although Schmidt, an intensely 
loyal team man, gave the impression 
that he could do nicely without a 
razzle-dazzle star, his colleagues in 
the front office thought otherwise. 

“You need a great hockey player 
to win a championship,” said Wal- 
ter Brown, president of the Bruins. 
"We haven’t had a bell cow since 
Schmidtty himself [center for Bobby 
Bauer and Woody Dumart on Bos- 
ton’s famous Kraut Line] stopped 
playing. There is no use speculating 
whether we have one coming along on 
our farm teams. God makes great 
hockey players. If you’re lucky, you 
get one. 

“As for the season, I think Mont- 
real may be a little too strong for 
the rest of us and Toronto perhaps 
not strong enough. You can put the 
other four teams in a bag and shake 
them up and where they come out is 
anybody’s guess.” 

Down the hall, General Manager 
Lynn Patrick was as emphatic about 
the importance of superstars, and 
consequently unshaken in his con- 
viction that the starless Bruins must 
play extra-aggressive hockey to suc- 
ceed. “I like players to be rough,” 
Patrick has said. “I want them to in- 
timidate the other team if they can.” 

Well, the Bruins were rough, all 
right, as they defeated Detroit 2-1 in 
the Boston Garden last Saturday to 
end that long losing streak. They 
were right back in the merry scram- 
ble for the first five places in the 
standings; Horvath and Mohns 
were due to return within two weeks; 
and there was absolutely no doubt 
that the Bruins would be heard from, 
especially along the boards, where 
the going is roughest. end 
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"I brought home a new chess defense from Puerto Rico 
— and the good news about dry rum .” 


“It almost made up for the shellacking I had 
just taken when I was handed a daiquiri,” re- 
ports Henry Clay of Shreveport, Louisiana. 
“And what a daiquiri. 

“It was bright. Clear. Brilliant. And it had 
a dry quality that I will never forget. 

“When I got home to Shreveport, I 
couldn’t wait to tell my friends about Puerto 
Rican rum. We tried it in all sorts of different 
drinks. 

“Rum Sours. Rum and tonic. Rum old 


fashioneds. Rum on the rocks. We even in- 
vented our own rum drinks. We’ve found you 
can’t go wrong with the remarkable rums of 
Puerto Rico. 

“And my chess defense has paid off, too.” 

Daiauiri Recipe: lVo oz. white Puerto Rican rum 
—juice Y 2 lime or 1 lemon — % tsp. sugar. Shake 
well with ice and strain into cocktail glass or 
serve on the rocks. For free rum recipes, write: 
Rums of Puerto Rico, Dept. S-7. 666 Fifth Ave., 
New York 19. Daiquiri 


New RCA Victor “Add-Ons” let you arrange 
Stereo Hi-Fi and Quality TV any way you want! 



Slimvii in u typical arrangement: Danish Modern Stereo High Fidelity (SIIP9) $219.95, Companion Speaker (SIIS9) $69.95, 
Uncord Caliincl (SIIR9) $31.95, Achievement Series TV $219.95 as shown (in ebony $199.95), llenrh (SI 1 112) $49.95. 



Shown in two tvpical arrangements: Traditional Stereo High Fidelity (SI IP 11) $179.95, Companion Speaker (SI IS 11) $49.95, Record 
Cabinet (SHR 11) $24.95. At left: The Donley TV $189.95, Bench (STD3) $19.95. At right: The Colby Deluxe TV S219.95, Bench (STD2) $12.95. 


"Add-on” is a wonderful new idea by 
RCA Victor. With il you can have 
your Stereo High Fidelity-TV center 
just the way you want it. Start with a 
new RCA Victor Danish Modern or 
Traditional Stereo High Fidelity 
"Victrola”® that plays the new stereo 
and all your regular records, too. Add 


matching bench, companion speaker, 
record cabinet and all-new RCA 
Victor TV— product of the experience 
that built 10 million TV sets! You can 
do it all at once or piece by piece — 
beginning as low as $179.95. More 
than 20 different arrangements pos- 
sible. In a variety of finishes. See 


and hear "Add-on” Hi-Fi and TV 
at your RCA Victor dealer’s today! 


Manufacturer's nationally advertised list prices 
shown, optional with dealer. Slightly higher West 
and South. UHF TV optional extra. Prices, 
specifications subject to change. ‘-RCA trademark 
for record players. 





Charles goren / Cards 



Anyone can win the Cadillac 


At the Fall Nationals in Detroit they have 
some all-comers events that sound enticing 

B ridge is perhaps the only sport in which spectators 
are admitted free while the competitors pay to play. 
Furthermore, the prizes are cups of nominal value and 
master points of no purchasing power. The American 
Contract Bridge League frowns upon tournaments at 
which cash or high-value prizes are offered. 

Nevertheless, every day of the Fall National cham- 
pionships now under way in Detroit, four players will 
be able to boast: “I won the Cadillac.” Or the Dodge. 
Or one of 15 other cars. However, winning the Dodge 
won’t mean driving it. It’s just that, since the tourna- 
ment is being played in the Motor City, it was deemed 
appropriate to name each of the “side games” after an 
automobile. 

A side game is a one-session pairs competition. Al- 
though it carries no official title, victory in such an open 
game at a national tournament brings an ample award 
of master points. There’s a side game each afternoon and 
evening of the championship meet, open to any player 
who cares to put up the $2.50 entrance fee. Often these 
side games are the means by which young players first 
win their tournament spurs. Not that these events are 
easy to win. Invariably, the huge entry list bristles with 
names of stars practicing new partnerships or just tak- 
ing a busman’s holiday if they happen to have a session 
off from the main events. 

However, the big guns will have their sights trained 
on the national titles, and most of them would rather 
win a cup than a car. This is especially true of Leonard 
Harmon of New York and Alan Bell of Chicago— one- 
two entering the homestretch in the race to win the Mc- 
Kenney trophy, awarded to the player with the best 
tournament record each year. Although Harmon has a 
lead of nearly 100 master points, victory in one big event 
could make up Bell’s deficit. The Life Masters’ Individ- 
ual, for example, carries an award of 125 master points. 
Edgar Kaplan, who won it last year, also captured the 
McKenney trophy. 

Most of last year’s champions are on hand to defend 
their laurels. My team, however, which also includes 
Helen Sobel, Howard Schenken and Harold Ogust, is 
defending the Open Team championship minus the serv- 
ices of Bill Root whose commitments will not permit 
him to get to Detroit. We are fortunate in getting Lew 


Mathe of Los Angeles— the man with the best individual 
record in the Fall Nationals last year —to take Bill’s place, 
for Bill’s fine play contributed heavily to our victory. 
Here, for example, is one of his winning hands. 



1 NO TRUMP PASS 3 NO TRUMP PASS 


PASS PASS 


Both the bidding and the play of this hand illustrate 
the difference between board-a-match scoring used in 
the Fall Nationals and the total point or International 
Match Point scoring used in both the spring and summer 
national team championships. In board-a-match the only 
thing that counts is the difference in the point score of 
opposing teams on each deal. It doesn’t matter how great 
the difference is; on every deal you win, lose or halve a 
match. Thus, with honors in her short suits, Mrs. Sobel 
did not mention her six-card major but gambled that 
the hand would produce as many tricks at no trump 
as at hearts. 

If South had held a small spade along with his king- 

continued 
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A ticket to great events ... an invitation to adventure 
. . . a passport to all the color and excitement of the 
sports year ahead! That’s the gift you give in a year of 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED. It’s a colorful, enjoyable gift that’s 
new all year long ... a lively, handsome gift every sports-loving 
family on your list will enjoy . . . a gift that starts at Christmas 
arid carries your good wishes throughout every week of the 
coming year. It’s easy to order (and pay for) too: turn to the 
special card inserted in this issue* and that much of your 
Christmas shopping is solved, thriftily and thoughtfully! 


*or write directly to SPORTS ILLUSTRATED Christmas Gift Department, 510 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 


Charles goren continued 

queen, this gamble would surely pay 
off. But when two rounds of spades 
knocked out Bill’s only stopper, he 
could see that a four-heart contract 
was bound to produce a better score 
than three no trump unless the heart 
suit failed to break and declarer at 
the other table failed to take a finesse. 

On this reasoning, South cashed the 
ace of hearts and finessed for the 
queen on the second round. Later, 
when the club finesse worked and the 
10 dropped, South wound up making 
four-odd for a score of 430 (i.e., 130 
for four no trump, plus 300 for a 
nonvulnerable game) while the op- 
ponents, following the normal play 
for four hearts at the other table, 
played to drop the queen of hearts 
and made only four-odd for a score 
of 420. 

The Women’s Team championship 
last year went to Peggy Solomon and 
Marie Cohn of Philadelphia, who 
proved Kipling wrong when they 
teamed up with a western pair, Stella 
Rebner of Hollywood and Mary Jane 
Farell of Los Angeles. This was one 
of their winning hands: 


ruffed the last club, Peggy would save 
a trump trick for, if West trumped 
with the 5, as soon as trumps were led 
the ace and king would fall together. 
South lost only one diamond and 
two trumps. 

Most winners defend their titles, 
even if it requires crossing the coun- 
try to do so. Some can’t, however, 
for the reason that they are no longer 
eligible. The Kem trophy, for example, 
has never been successfully defended, 
probably because the 30 master points 
which victory brings usually put the 
winners over the 49 maximum with 
which a player is eligible to enter 
this event. Similarly, Walter Wal- 
lace’s victory in the ’57 Open Individ- 
ual made him eligible to play in this 
year’s Life Masters. This was one of 
the dynamite deals that helped him 
achieve that goal : 


NORTH 
4 10 9 8 7 5 3 
V J 8 4 
♦ A J 9 5 

*- 


East-West 
vulnerable 
South dealer 


WEST 

♦ A K Q J 
y A K Q 7 

♦ 4 

+ A K Q 10 


EAST 
4 6 4 2 
y 10 9 6 5 3 2 

♦ - 

4 7 5 4 3 


East-West NORTH 

vulnerable 4 4 3 
South dealer y Q 9 6 4 2 

♦ 10 5 3 
4 A 4 2 


WEST 
4 K Q 8 6 2 

y k 5 

♦ A 9 4 
4 10 8 7 


EAST 
4 .1 10 7 5 

y a 

♦ J 8 7 6 2 
4 6 5 3 


SOUTH 
4 A 9 

y J 10 8 7 3 
♦ K Q 
4 K Q .1 9 


Opening lead: spade king 


Peggy Solomon said of the bidding, 
“We were playing light competitive 
raises, so if there is any blame to be 
placed for getting to four hearts, it’s 
mine.” 

Momentarily, Peggy considered 
playing a low trump toward the 
board, hoping that West would have 
king-small and go up with the king. 
She vetoed that because it meant not 
only finding the desired distribution 
but having West make a mistake. 

Instead, she won the ace of spades 
and ran off four good clubs, discarding 
dummy’s last spade. No matter who 


SOUTH 

4 

y 

♦ KQ 10 87632 
4 .1 9 8 6 2 

The bidding was brief: 

SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

5 ♦ DOUBLE PASS PASS 

PASS 

West was furious that the five- 
diamond bid had stolen his big hand, 
but he envisioned a reasonable penal- 
ty. He opened a king, and he is still 
waiting to take a trick. Dummy ruffed 
all of declarer’s losing clubs, and 
South made a grand slam. 

The strange part of this deal is not 
what actually happened but what 
might have. Suppose East had “res- 
cued” the double to five hearts. Sup- 
pose West had then bid six hearts. 
North should prepare to set seven 
hearts, while getting ready to save at 
seven diamonds. He should make a 
cue-bid of seven clubs. Now, if the op- 
ponents bid seven hearts a club lead 
will set them. And if they double sev- 
en diamonds, West can beat it only by 
opening his singleton trump. 

Of course, it is the correct lead —but 
even in national championships the 
correct lead isn’t always made. And 
so I’ll no doubt be telling you when I 
report what happens in Detroit in 
the near future. end 



Saving Flavor 
is our business 

When you put money in a bank you 
get out what you put in, plus interest 
... no more, no less. This same prin- 
ciple applies to a fine beer; for the 
taste you get OUT . . . can be no 
better than the richness of the ingred- 
ients and the careful craftsmanship 
which is put IN the beer! 

In a way . . . the Miller High Life 
brewery in Milwaukee is a sort of 84 
acre “flavor saver” ... a vault where 
the richest and most expensive grains 
enter to be protected and guarded by 
countless extra steps . . . and by proud 
craftsmen whose only aim is to brew 
the finest possible beer! 

Miller High Life uses no short cuts 
... no second best methods which 
fail to measure up to the highest 
standard of brewing quality. 

Treat yourself to the fine taste of 
Miller High Life . . . always a refresh- 
ing reward for choosing wisely! 



The Champagne of Bottle Beer 



KAY WOO DIE 

accents the male look 



Gift Suggestions: Send 
25t for color Catalog S6 
showing Kaywoodie 
styles, $3.95 to $2,500. 


JLour Kaywoodie is always 
in good taste— with business 
wear, sports wear, leisure 
wear. And always tastes so 
good. Because only rare, 
dense-grained briar, cut 
from the very heart of the 
burl, earns the esteemed 
Kaywoodie cloverleaf 
Add the exclusive Drink- 
less Fitment that screens 
irritants, condenses tars, 
prevents clogging— and 
you’re enjoying the fin- 
est smoke in the world. 

Try it and see. 




KAYWOODIE PIPES, INC., NEW YORK 22 

World's Finest Pipes Since 1851 


Tip from the Top 

buck luce, Sands Point Golf Club, Port Washington, N.Y. 
and Villa Real Golf Club, Havana 

Playing the intentional fade 

T he goi.fer who can play an intentional fade when the situation calls 
for it possesses one of the most important shots in the game. At our 
club, for example, there are several tough holes which are bordered 
rather tightly along the left by out-of-bounds territory. The golfer who 
doesn’t respond intelligently to this threat and just swings away does 
frequently hook one out of bounds and suffers that crushing two-stroke 
penalty. The more thoughtful golfers always set themselves up so that 
their shots are moving from left to right away from the penalty area, 
and their bad shots go comparatively unpunished. 

The average golfer has all the skill necessary to fade his shots inten- 
tionally. It is not a matter of consciously changing your swing. You 
employ your regular swing, but you set yourself up so that a fade re- 
sults. First, you alter your grip slightly, moving your left hand a bit 
farther to the left so that the thumb extends down the left side of the 
shaft. Then you alter your stance and the ball position slightly. You 
aim at the left side of the fairway and play the ball a little farther 
forward, just inside the left toe. You then hit the ball with your regu- 
lar swing. Because of the way you have set yourself up, however, as you 
come into the ball the strong, resisting left hand blocks out the usual 
hitting action of the right. The ball starts out for its object and then 
fades softly to the right. 

A couple of sessions on the practice fairway will give you the con- 
fidence you need to play this shot and play it successfully. 
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Sport shirts of CHROMSPUN to father and son! 

(EASTMAN COLOR-LOCKED ACETATE) 


What a nice way to tackle the Christmas gift problem! 
Seal s, Roebuck and Co. scores beautifully with these sport 
shirts of Chromspun acetate. They’ve the lustrous look, 
the rich feel and locked-in colors that only Chromspun 
can give. (They get the extra point for easy washing, 

chromspun is the trademark for Eastman color-locked acetate fiber 


too!) Striped patterns for father and son in blue, tan 
or gray. Dad’s sizes, S,M,L and XL: $2.98. Son’s sizes, 
8-18: $2.49. At Sears Retail Stores, Catalog Sales Of- 
fices or in Sears Christmas Catalog. Also available in 
Canada at Simpsons-Sears Limited. 



EASTMAN CHEMICAL PRODUCTS, INC., SUBSIDIARY OF EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 260 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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Newfangled classic 


Italian risotto proves easy to 
make with electric control 

anyone who has traveled around 
northern Italy remembers the 
great variety of delicious rice dishes 
which often replace pasta in the 


plains of Lombardy and in the towns 
and villages among the craggy hills 
of Piedmont and the Veneto. These 
staple dishes of the north Italian are 
as beautiful to look at as they are 
to smell and to taste. But the main 
delight is a unique texture: authen- 
tic risotto is both creamy and sepa- 


rate-grained at one and the same 
time. This means that the rice should 
be enfolded in a suave coating, but 
every single kernel should be chewy 
at the center— done “to the tooth,” 
as the Italians say. 

To achieve this desired end, a pe- 
culiarly laborious cooking technique 
evolved centuries ago in these prov- 
inces. The prime requisite is an 
unflagging elbow to stir the slowly 
cooking rice continuously during a 
half to three-quarters of an hour, 
while the cooking liquid is added 
cup by cup. With an ordinary pan 
and burner, the rice is apt to stick 
and burn if left unattended even for 




a moment. This is one reason why 
risotto appears in the U.S. only in 
restaurants or on the tables of Ital- 
ian-American families boasting a 
strong-minded and patient mamma. 

For a far easier method to prepare 
genuine risotto, the new electric fry 
pan is a discovery of hearth-shaking 
importance. This gadget (a number 
of different brands are available) is 
very heavy and as completely heat- 
controlled as a modern oven; the 
rice almost attends to itself in the 
pan, requiring only a few occasion- 
al stirs when the broth is added. 
To prepare the savory dish shown 
above, here is the way to proceed: 


RISOTTO ALLA MILANESE 

Serves 6 

Ingredients 

1 Yi cups unwashed, unprocessed white rice 

1 large yellow onion, minced fine 
% pound butter 

l]/i cups dry white wine 
5 cups clear chicken broth (approximate) 
% tablespoon saffron (this can be bought 
in shops that carry herbs and spices, 
as well as in drugstores) 

2 cups grated Parmesan cheese 

Directions 

Use large-size electric fry pan and 
wooden stirring spoon. 

Put broth to simmer in double boiler. 
Pound saffron finely, place in a cup, fill 


with some of the broth. Place half the 
butter, cut in bits, and the minced onion 
in cold electric fry pan; turn gauge to 
260°; stew till onion is pale yellow. Turn 
gauge to 300°; add rice; stir until rice 
is opaque-white (about 5 minutes). Add 
wine, letting it boil up; when absorbed, 
turn gauge to 240°; begin adding hot 
broth by cupfuls. Stir while adding each 
cup, pouring in the next one only after 
previous cupful has been absorbed. Fi- 
nally add cup of saffron broth, stirring 
well. (Since rice varies in dryness, exact 
amount of broth needed to attain desired 
consistency will vary slightly.) 

Transfer to hot serving dish. Toss with 
butter and Parmesan cheese to taste. 
Serve with rest of cheese, butter, and 
frizzled ham if desired. 



WARM . . .WASH’N’WEAR 

New smart jacket of “Orion” and wool 
is warm, yet light . . . dries neat after washing 


It’s soft, light, comfortable — a jacket 
you’ll wear every chance you get. 
Made of 65% "Orion”* acrylic fiber 
and 35% wool, this good-looking jack- 
et keeps you warm without weigh- 
ing you down. Great jacket for action. 
"Orion” gives it wash and wear con- 


venience, too. Extra practicality, extra 
economy. Just toss it in the washer, 
drip-dry, and it is ready to put on. 

REVERSIBLE SIDE IS FLEECY NYLON 

that’s soft, deep and extra-light. When 
washed, it dries fast and soft as new. 
Get this jacket soon. You’ll love it. 



'"Orion" is Du Pont's 


Irodemork for ils ocrylic fiber. Du Pont 


fibers, not the fabric or jacket shown. 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER UVING . . . THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


PRO FOOTBALL continued from page 1 5 



philosophical bobby layne expounds his theories on the pleasures of life and pro- 
fessional football, both of which, he says, should be played with elan and to the hilt. 


caught a 58-yard touchdown pass on 
the first play of the game, set up an- 
other touchdown with a 50-yard re- 
ception and, generally, made Harris 
long for the red hills of Oklahoma. 
In all fairness to Harris, his was an 
impossible task; no single defensive 
halfback, without help from a line- 
backer, can contain Moore. 

The Colt defense, as usual, was 
superb. The Rams, having studied 
the movies of the New York Giants’ 
defeat of the Colts, tried to circle the 
Colt right end, as the Giants had 
done, but the Colts, knowing the 
Rams had studied the movies, had 
moved their defense out far enough 
to cut off that avenue. The Ram at- 
tack then subsided into a desperate 
passing game; the Colts pulled back 
their defense to cut off the long pass 
and tackled receivers so viciously on 
the short one that the Rams six times 
fumbled the ball and five times lost it. 

All in all, the weekend was a great 
one for the league’s better quarter- 
backs (Layne, Van Brocklin, Tittle), 
although certainly none of them 
could match the coldly brilliant per- 


X-RAY OF LAST WEEK’S GAMES 

Yds. Yds. Pass 

Pts. Rush Pass Comp. 

Bears vs. 

20 

138 

169 

10-18 

Lions 

7 

67 

104 

10-25 

Browns vs. 

28 

135 

143 

8-11 

Eagles 

14 

115 

210 

18-30 

Colts vs. 

34 

151 

218 

14-20 

Rams 

7 

75 

344 

25-45 

49ers vs. 

33 

256 

283 

20-35 

Packers 

12 

149 

58 

8-25 

Giants vs. 

30 

186 

173 

13-22 

Redskins 

0 

125 

90 

11-32 

Steelers vs. 

27 

84 

374 

18-30 

Cardinals 

20 

73 

242 

20-39 


LEAGUE STANDINGS 

EASTERN CONFERENCE 



Won 

Lost 

Tied 

Pet. 

Cleveland 

7 

2 

0 

.778 

New York 

6 

3 

0 

.667 

Pittsburgh 

5 

4 

0 

.556 

Washington 

3 

6 

0 

.333 

Chicago Cards 

2 

6 

1 

.250 

Philadelphia 

2 

6 

1 

.250 

WESTERN 

CONFERENCE 



Won 

Lost 

Tied 

Pet. 

Baltimore 

8 

1 

0 

.889 

Chicago Bears 

6 

3 

0 

.667 

Los Angeles 

5 

4 

0 

.556 

San Francisco 

4 

5 

0 

.444 

Detroit 

3 

5 

1 

.375 

Green Bay 

1 

7 

1 

.125 


formance of Unitas. Unitas, a won- 
derfully poised athlete, transmits 
this poise to the Colt team. 

The ability to impress an entire 
team with a personal quality is the 
mark of a great quarterback; this 
fact of football was again exempli- 
fied last Sunday at Comiskey Park. 

Since Bobby Layne has taken over 
as quarterback of the Pittsburgh 
Steelers, that team has won five of 
seven games, and this after losing 
their first two without Layne. Sun- 
day the Steelers won their fourth 
straight game as Layne engineered a 
78-yard pass play in the fourth period 
to beat the Chicago Cardinals 27-20. 

“This team has good personnel,” 
Layne said the other day. “But it 
never thought it would win, and 
most of them played individually. 
They played well so they wouldn’t 
get cut and so they would have some 
arguments at contract time, but they 
didn’t always take the field figuring 
they could beat any other team in the 
league. That's what we used to have 
in Detroit. We always thought we 
would win. That’s what we have 
here, now. When I came here, we’d 
go out to practice, and the minute 
time was up everybody took off for 
the dressing room. Practice wasn’t 
fun. I guess Buddy Parker, as much 
as anyone, changed that. Now these 
guys stay out after practice to work, 
and it’s fun. I get a lot of fun out 
of practice, myself. I guess if prac- 


tice ever stops being fun, I’ll quit.” 

Parker, an easygoing football 
genius, doubtless had a good deal to 
do with bringing the Steelers out of 
the doldrums, but it wasn’t until he 
acquired Layne that the team perked 
up. No matter how good a coach is — 
and Parker must be ranked near the 
top— he cannot lift the team on the 
field, and Layne does that. 

“We had great spirit at Detroit,” 
Layne said. “We worked together 
and we played together. We were all 
close — we are here, now.” 

Layne is an insouciant, gambling 
quarterback who has full control of 
the team on the field. Parker sel- 
dom sends a play in; he has complete 
faith in the chunky, blond Texan 
who is playing his 11th season. “He 
trusts the whole team,” Layne says. 
Layne, never known for the excessive 
propriety of his behavior off the field, 
fits perfectly into Parker’s laissez- 
faire philosophy. Parker sets no rules, 
expects his team to perform on Sun- 
day and gets the performance. “He 
figures we’re adults,” Layne says. 
“Sure, I go out once in a while. Why 
shouldn’t I? Detroit was a small 
town in some ways and everybody 
knew me. They’re beginning to know 
me here now. I could sneak around, I 
guess, but I like a few beers now and 
then, and I don’t see that’s anybody’s 
business but mine. It doesn’t bother 
me on Sunday.” 

Obviously not. end 
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PRO GOLF 

continued from page 17 

Under any circumstances it holds its 
line much better than the big ball. 
Why, if I want to put a left-to-right 
fade on the small ball I have to cut it 
twice as hard as the big one. Besides, 
on this course with this atmosphere 
you probably get an extra 50 yards 
per hole playing the small ball; 30 
yards added to your drive and 20 to 
your second. Now where is that Snead 
fella; he said he’d meet me here an 
hour ago?” 

Another aspect of life in Mexico 
City that could have done more dam- 
age than it did is the digestive night- 
mare known as the “turisla." Some 
authorities claim that this illness, 
which preys exclusively upon the 
tourist trade, stems from the fact that 
Mexican food is improperly refriger- 
ated. Others maintain as stoutly that 
what is involved is nothing more than 
readjustment to the change in alti- 
tude. Whatever the cause, about a 
quarter of the field came down with 
the turista just two days before the 
start of the tournament. The sickness 
fortunately abated and by opening 
day the plague had runs its race. 

With the field intact though shaky, 
the tournament got under way before 
a festive holiday gathering of some 
5,000 spectators. It was November 20 
and Mexico was celebrating the 48th 
anniversary of its 1910 revolution. 
The two gentlemen representing Los 
Estados Unidos de America, Snead and 
Hogan (combined age: 92), were the 
golfers everyone had come to see. 
These two, who as a team rival the 
box-office attraction of the Lunts, 
sailed out onto the course for the first 
round with 75% of the gallery scam- 
pering behind. On the 561-yard, par- 
5 second hole each hit a magnificent 
wood shot that hopped through the 
narrow entrance to the green and onto 
the back edge. They were down in 2 
from there for birdies, and the gallery 
was ecstatic. 

From the second day on, though, 
the play, if not the gallery, was cap- 
tured by the Irish, who swept into a 
two-stroke lead which they were able 
to hold to the end. Bradshaw is a 
ruddy-faced, 45-year-old Dubliner 
whose round face, rounder figure and 
style in headgear are reminiscent 
of Jackie Gleason. He has a stiff- 
legged swing that starts with his 
bending over so far at address that 
he appears to be leaning on his club. 
Then he cranks himself up with a few 



Spain's angel miguel learned his golf 
pitching potatoes into basket with a hoe. 

waggles of the club, unwinds quickly 
and pops the ball straight down the 
middle. Last year Bradshaw had to 
withdraw from this competition aft- 
er two rounds when he contracted a 
nosebleed on the plane to Tokyo that 
lasted for 10 days. ‘‘I thought for sure 
I was going to finish my days there,” 
he recalls with a shudder. *‘I had a 
priest and five doctors by my bed 
and cotton stuffed in my nose clear 
up to here.” O’Connor, a terrierlike 
man of 33 who was born in Galway, 
is another straight hitter who, though 
not producing any single round of 
great golf, had to complement Brad- 
shaw’s scoring by not having a sin- 
gle very bad round. To Harry’s scores 
of 70-70-76-70, 286, Christy added 
rounds of 73-73-76-73, 295. 

After two rounds, when the Irish 
led with a combined score of 286 and 
the U.S. lay only two strokes behind, 


the tournament had the makings of 
an enticing match. Snead’s abrupt 
withdrawal came as an unpleasant 
shock. The Slammer had injured his 
back in a tournament at Havana the 
week before and on the morning of 
the third round the pain was so in- 
tense that he abandoned any idea of 
going out on the course. This auto- 
matically eliminated the U.S. from 
the team competition, though Hogan 
played on alone, and left the pair 
from Ireland in a good position for an 
easy run at the championship, since 
the Australians, next in line, were six 
strokes back. But on the third day 
Scotland (Eric Brown and John Pan- 
ton) and Spain (the Miguel brothers, 
Angel and Sebastian) turned in par 
rounds while the Irish wavered, and 
leaders were crammed together like 
this as the tournament faced its final 
day: Ireland 436, Scotland 438, Spain 
440 and South Africa (Gary Player 
and Harold Henning) 442. 

Brown buried his own and Scot- 
land’s chances when he pulled his 
drive on the tough par-4 fourth hole 
into some rough and trees on the left. 
Then, trying to reach the green with 
a wood out of the tall grass, he hooked 
once again, this time into a ditch. He 
needed six strokes to hole out and 
when his playing partner, Panton, 
double-bogeyed the par-3 fifth hole, 
the Scots were out of the race for good. 

Ireland and Spain went out to- 
gether as the last foursome in the 
wake of a blazing streak of golf by 
Gary Player that carried the young 
South African to the turn in 32, four 
under par, and threatened to bring 
his country the team title until it 
burnt itself out in the trees and sand- 
traps on the back nine. Ireland led 
Spain by 10 strokes in the team scor- 
ing after nine holes had been played, 
and Bradshaw, approaching superbly 
as usual, had built up a three-stroke 
lead over Angel Miguel in their own 
match for the individual trophy. 

Angel, at 29, is the oldest of the 
two golfing brothers by a year. He 
and Sebastian have won a vast as- 
sortment of Portuguese and Spanish 
championships, but had never done 
well in the three previous Canada 
Cup matches at which they teamed 
together. They look like twins, with 
identical thin, dark faces and flat, 
slender physiques. Angel is the better 
golfer of the two, being a straighter 
and more accurate hitter. On the 
back nine he began to play at the top 
of his game and got a stroke back 
from round Harry with a birdie on 
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the 11th hole and another with a 
long putt on the 12th. They matched 
cards through the 17th, but on the 
18th Bradshaw, not keenly aware 
that the team match had already 
been won and that the individual 
prize could be his, came out of the 
rough short of the green and took a 
bogey. He had scored a 34-36, 70 for 
the round while Angel had gone 
37-33, 70. They were tied at 286 and 
an individual playoff was forced. Ire- 
land, however, had won the impor- 
tant honor. Their team total of 579 
was three strokes better than Spain’s 
and five ahead of South Africa. 

The playoff, with a vast Sunday 
afternoon throng racing for position 
after every hole had been played, pro- 
duced two great golf shots and three 
excellent putts. On the first hole 
Bradshaw had hit his second shot 
over the green and a weak chip had 
left him with a tricky, downhill six- 
foot putt for his half. He holed it. On 
the second, the 561-yard par 5, Mi- 
guel hit a wood second shot that 
came boring up toward the green, 
faded just a trifle and skipped direct- 
ly for the trap on the right side of 
the green. It appeared for a moment 
as if it would end there, but it sud- 
denly popped out the other side and 
came to rest on the green 55 feet short 
of the hole. This faced Bradshaw with 
the necessity of getting down in 2 
from 80 yards off the green where his 
approach had left him. He did just 
that. Crank, crank, crank, unwind 
and Bradshaw had punched a wedge 
shot that hit on the front part of the 
green and ran right at the pin, way 
at the back, until it had stopped three 
inches away. This put so much pres- 
sure on the Spaniard that his first 
putt was weak and he had to hole out 
a five-footer and the half. 

This dramatic overtime ended on 
the par-3 third hole when Angel putt- 
ed into the cup from off the apron 
for his second consecutive birdie. 
Both tee shots had been aided by 
striking into the spectators who were 
jammed around the green, but the 
crowd that surged forward to lift 
Miguel to its shoulders didn’t, care 
how it had been done. They carried 
him off the green to cries of “ torea- 
dor, toreador.” Angel, a farmboy who 
is rumored to have learned his golf 
by pitching potatoes into a basket 
with a hoe, had played 12 straight 
holes of magnificent golf. Five birdies, 
and no hole played in more than four 
strokes. He should have been given 
two ears and a tail at least. end 


BAUSCH £, LOMB BALOMATIC 



Always stays in focus... runs by itself! 

Now Bausch & Lomb gives you High Picture Fidelity. Show your color 
slides with all the detail of the scenes you originally captured on film. The 
magic moments of your memories spring to life with full brilliance, astound- 
ing clarity and faithful color, just as high fidelity sound faithfully reproduces 
the beauty of great music. In addition, your slides always stay in focus, slide 
after slide. No annoying slide "pop”. . . no fuzzy images. You have true auto- 
matic operation because you never have to re-focus! Balomatic runs through 
your slide collection all by itself. You watch big, life-sized pictures, not the 
projector! Serve your guests refreshments . . . your slide show goes right 
along without you. Best relaxation a slide showman ever had! 

The Balomatic — developed by world famous Bausch & Lomb optical 
scientists, creators of CinemaScope lenses and the finest optical instruments 
— operates just as beautifully as it looks. You project with 500-watt illumina- 
tion; all controls grouped together on illuminated panel; 100% automatic 
with 4-to-60 second timing ; finger-tip automatic and optional remote control ; 
precise B&L Balcoted 5" lens; non-spill slide trays that store and protect 
40 slides— 35 mm, 828 and Super Slides in any kind of 2x2 mount. 

Choose from 3 Balomatic models. Prices start at $84.50. . . available at 
low monthly terms. Your dealer is featuring High Picture Fidelity 
Balomatics today . . . visit him and see for yourself. Bausch & Lomb 
Optical Co., Rochester 2, N. Y. 

BAUSCH & LOMB 

BALOMATIC 






OBITER DICTA EX 
CATHEDRA 

Or, some passing remarks from the halls of science 
by a wise and witty man who proves that the ivory 
tower has a view — including a view of sports. And so 
we introduce Dr. Vannevar Bush, spectator sports 
expert, chairman of the corporation of Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, leader of scientists — and a 
host of his colleagues, whose interests, as shown here, 
range from boxing through sailing to driving hot cars 

by VANNEVAR BUSH 



T his is a treatise on sport, writ- 
ten by an expert. It contains nu- 
merous suggestions for improvement 
which will no doubt be welcomed by 
those who operate the system. How- 
ever, anticipating that questions 
might be raised, let us first define 
sport and state what constitutes an 
expert. 

For the purposes of this treatise, 
sport is defined as a system of pro- 
pelling a ball or similar projectile for 
the edification of a mass audience. 
Thus court tennis, which is an amuse- 
ment and a form of exercise, is ex- 
cluded from the definition since no 
one has discovered how to mount a 
TV camera so as to view it. So is bil- 
liards, since the audience which en- 
joys watching a master make ivory 
balls behave is not mass. About every 
other way of causing a sphere or spher- 
oid to move through space by throw- 
ing, carrying or hitting it with a stick 
or other form of bat comes in. To in- 
terest a mass audience, there needs 
to be present also a contest, that is, 
opposing individuals or groups with 
sharply conflicting interests in the 
progress of the propelled object. 

Now, how do I qualify as an ex- 
pert? This is simple. I once had my 
picture in the papers in a prominent 


position, and this undoubtedly quali- 
fies me to speak with authority. True, 
the reason for my picture was some- 
what remote from sport, but that 
does not really matter. I am in the 
same position as Winston Churchill, 
who was, during the war, an expert 
on the application of science to weap- 
ons (although I admit he was some- 
what better known to the public). I 
have another qualification. In college, 
I earned my letter in a major sport, 
and that confers the privilege of pon- 
tificating on sport for life. In case 
anyone looks up the records, I got 
that letter as a manager, but there 
was a special distinction. I managed 
the team that bent Eisenhower’s 
knee. So I write without modesty or 
apology. 

In Russia, sport as we have defined 
it is a state program for furthering 
national pride and patriotism, and it 
works. Here, under our free-enterprise 
system, it is a means for making mon- 
ey. Whether sport is formally a busi- 
ness like other businesses is in doubt. 
At present, the Supreme Court says 
that if the propelled object is hollow 
and oblate, then it is, but if it is 
spherical and solid, it is not. It cer- 
tainly differs from most businesses in 
various ways. For one thing, some of 


the employees get paid and some do 
not, this being a relic of the old ap- 
prentice and guild systems of Eng- 
land. For another, there is a form of 
serfdom involved, under which the 
performers are bought and sold. This 
is not in conflict with the constitu- 
tional provisions against slavery since 
the performer can always quit— if he 
does not mind sacrificing his profes- 
sional skills— and start a restaurant. 

It will be noted that wrestling and 
boxing are left out of the definition, 
since no projectile is involved. Any- 
one who thinks that wrestling is a 
sport is entitled to make his own defi- 
nition. As to boxing, I would be in- 
clined to alter definitions and include 
it, if the entrepreneurs of that system 
would make a couple of simple modi- 
fications. First, I would attach a belt 
and rope to each of these employees,® 
so that they could reach one another 
readily, but not embrace. Second, I 
would fire the judges and award the 
prize money to the contestant who 
longest kept his rope stretched taut. 

There are still amateurs in sport. 
An amateur is a gentleman, and a 
gentleman is a man who does not 
need to work for a living. This, of 
course, applies only when we consider 
continued 



SOME SCIENTISTS GO IN FOR SWIMMING, 
SAILING, EVEN BOXING . . . 



or. Alfred o. c. nier, atom bomb specialist, physics 
professor at the University of Minnesota, swims, fishes, 
here runs along Cass Lake beach with his wife Ruth. 



DR. athelstan SPILHAUS, Minnesota's dean of technology, 
is a fisherman and hunter, likes “anything that, has to do with 
the outdoors or the sea.” Here {right) he is on an African hunt. 



Arnold wexler, physicist and mot rorologist . likes to climb 
mountains for relaxation, is particularly thrilled by first ascents, of 
which he has made 50 in 15 years of climbing on this continent. 



dr. j. robert oppenheimer, director of the esteemed Institute 
for Advanced Study in Princeton, is an ardent sailor. He is shown 
here on six weeks’ cruise he took with his family in the Caribbean. 




Nevado Salcantay, 20,000-foot peak in Peru. 


<dr. Joseph E. Murray, experimen- 
tal surgeon famous for kidney trans- 
plants. and wife are active tennis fans. 


THORNTON READ. : , . 

icist at the Bell Telephone Labs, was 
Golden Glover, still teaches PAL kids. 





obiter dicta continued 

sport under the present definition. 
There are other kinds of gentlemen 
elsewhere. There are also amateurs 
who do not choose to perform be- 
fore TV cameras and who actually 
play games for the fun of it. There 
used to be a great hassle about ama- 
teurs in football, but it is rapidly be- 
coming resolved under the apprentice 
system. By this system, a hot per- 


former is required to perform without 
compensation for several years and 
then is paid adequately if he quali- 
fies for the big time. There is some 
problem left in the case of appren- 
tices who are impecunious and have 
to eat, but ingenious alumni groups 
find ways around this impasse. Then, 
too, lots of apprentices get a lift out 
of roaring stands and do not seem to 
care if they do not share in the gate 
receipts, which, incidentally, some- 


times amount to quite a sum of mon- 
ey. And there remain, I am told, con- 
testants who still regard the spectacle 
as a game rather than a business. Of 
course, the problem would be simpler 
if the sport business were made en- 
tirely independent of the colleges, 
which may be the ultimate solution, 
since college presidents and trustees 
sometimes have strange ideas regard- 
ing business. 

In tennis the problem is neatly 


. . . OTHERS RELAX WITH FOOTBALL, SKIN-DIVING, SPORTS CARS 




dr. ALBERT einstein, shown here on his 
sailboat in Germany in 1930, was a life- 
long devotee of peaceful outdoor relaxation. 


dr. theos Thompson, director of MIT’s ► 
nuclear reactor, is an ex-football player who 
nowadays finds diversion in sport fishing. 
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FOUR from los alamos relax at doubles: ( from left) Physicist James L.Tuck and Mathematician 
Stanislaw Ulam, both thermonuclear experts and major H-bomb contributors; Theoretical Physi- 
cists Conrad L. Longmire and Donald C. Dodder, also ranking men in the nuclear weapons field. 
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solved by having a czar. He just 
states who is amateur and who is pro- 
fessional. It is easy enough for the 
individual player to change his status 
in one direction — for example by get- 
ting a man in the business to pick up 
a dinner check— but it is impossible 
to move the other way. This keeps 
outstanding performers from hiding 
their light under a bushel, where the 
great mass audiences will not have a 
proper opportunity to witness their 


skill. It is a sheer loss to business, of 
course, when a hot tennis player is 
limited in the extent to which he can 
attract cash customers to oscillate 
their necks to follow the ball. 

But it is important to get down to 
the matter of advice. 

It seems to me that the managers 
of the business of sport have lost 
sight of the real objective, which is 
to satisfy the mass audience and keep 
them coming and paying. An essen- 


tial ingredient is that the custom- 
ers shall be convinced that the con- 
test is intense and real; for example, 
that it is being played by the con- 
testants and not by the officials. 
There are all sorts of crudities in this 
regard in present practice in the 
sports industry. 

Imagine, let us say, that Pugwash 
College is manfully carrying the foot- 
ball down the field. By fine teamwork 

continued 





dr. glenn seaborg, who directs chemical research at the Uni- 
versity of California’s Radiation Laboratory, swims, plays oc- 
casional golf and coaches his children in backyard basketball. 


DR. WERNHER VON braun, the Army’s 
top missile man. is an expert skin-diver 
and explorer of submarine scenery. 


scientists ON skis are Professor Richard Ogg of Stanford (left); Dr. Joel 
H. Hildebrand, a top research chemist at the U. of C.; and the late Dr. 
Irving Langmuir, Nobel Prizewinner in 1932 for his research in chemistry. 


dr. albert SZENT-GYORG Yi, Nobel Prizewinning biochemist and di 
rector of the Woods Hole, Mass. Institute for Muscle Research, is 
shown here engaged in his favorite sport, surf casting for striped bass. 

dr. c. GUY suits, director of research for the General Electric Com- 
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and intense concentration, it is barely 
able to make 10 yards in four tries, 
and it has marched this way for 50 
yards while the tension in the stands 
mounts steadily. Then a zebra- 
shirted officer throws his dustcloth 
on the ground, picks up the ball, 
moves it back 15 yards, and the drive 
is over. He looks intently at the TV 
camera and slices at his calf with his 
hand. This means that he has seen a 
case of clipping. As near as I can 
make out, this term means that a 
Pugwash player, in attempting to 
interfere with the progress of an op- 
ponent, has made violent contact 
with him below the midsection, and 
more than eight points abaft the 
bow. The stands subside, and 800 
cynical customers remark, “The hell 
with this,” to their neighbors. The 
reason for this cynicism is the belief, 
no doubt mistaken, that the official 
has seen a dozen cases of contact 
abaft the bow, and has chosen to 
pick on this one so that the stands 


“/ mountain-climb for fun and relaxa- 
tion. For my vacation 1 usually spend 
three to six weeks each summer climb- 
ing some new mountain. Then there is a 
special exhilaration in reaching the top 
of a peak that has never been climbed." 

Arnold Wexler 


will not forget that it is he who is 
running the show. 

They do much better in hockey. 
Here all sorts of mayhem are allowed 
and enjoyed, but certain types are 
frowned on. A player, Joe Doakes 
of the Colossi, for instance, manipu- 
lates his club in such manner on the 
skate of an opponent that the latter’s 
center of support is irretrievably dis- 
placed from the vertical through his 
center of gravity. This is called trip- 
ping. The officer in this case blows 
a whistie and invites Joe to sit in a 
penalty box for two minutes, where 
he can watch the game readily but 
not participate. The interest in the 
game is not spoiled, it is enhanced, 
for Joe’s comrades are now outnum- 
bered and strive mightily to prevent 
catastrophe before Joe rejoins them. 
The effect of enforced idleness on Joe 
is also said to be salutary. 

Basketball seems to be the worst 
offender in regard to this subject of 
penalties. I never could make out the 
rules of this sport; they are very 
subtle. Slim Tower may be proceed- 


ing down the hall, accompanied by 
the ball, which is propelled by oscil- 
lation between hand and floor. This 
seems to be all right; he can either 
hold onto the ball or move but is not 
permitted to do both simultaneously. 
Then Slim collides violently with an 
opponent, Hi Elevation. The whistle 
blows, and Slim is presented with a 
chance to propel the sphere through 
a draped orifice without interference, 
scoring a point. The question is: Did 
Slim run into Hi or Hi into Slim? 
Maybe the officer can tell; I can’t. 
And a penalty every minute takes all 
the fun out of watching the game, at 
least for me. I much prefer hockey 
where, if one contestant clouts an- 
other with his implement, there isn’t 
any doubt about who socked whom. 

This leads to a discussion of fixing, 
which is a very sore subject. Let me 
assert at once that nearly all officials 
in any sport are undoubtedly honest, 
rigorously ethical, professional men, 
who certainly earn their salaries. I 
make this statement lest the reader 
think I am cynical. But in every busi- 
ness there have to be safeguards 
against the small minority of those 
who are dishonest or who do not un- 
derstand the system fully or who are 
misled by evildoers. They need to be 
prevented from committing acts 
which are illegal, meaning contrary 
to the law, or unethical, meaning in- 
jurious to the business or, more 
broadly, to the public. This last is on 
the basis that what is good for sport 
is good for the country. Now in busi- 
ness we have audits and inventory 
counts. It seems to me that the same 
should be true in sport— i.e., that 
there would be more public confi- 
dence and support in sport if a real 
effort were made to render the acts 
of officials in every sport clear-cut 
and, as far as possible, in the open, 
where the paying guests can audit 
them. After all, we have had scan- 
dals. Baseball survived one by rigor- 
ous action. Basketball has had them 
and has gone on its way without 
much change. 

What involves openness? Well, 
take baseball. Lon Chancy and the 
ball are simultaneously and rapidly 
approaching first base, and a blue- 
coated official is observing the im- 
pacts. He spreads his arms in an East- 
ern salaam, which means that, in his 
judgment, the foot impacted the can- 
vas pillow some tenths of a second 
before the ball contacted the leather 
of the glove. The stands roar con- 
demnation or approval, according to 


their prejudices. But the next morn- 
ing’s paper carries a clear photo- 
graph of the action, showing the foot 
some inches above the pillow while 
the ball is securely captured. It may 
be too late to change the decision, but 
this sort of thing ensures that the 
official will be careful and objective 
for, if he is unduly erratic, his em- 


“ You’ll find that professional people 
seek a vigorous sport that contrasts 
with their indoor, sedentary jobs. Physi- 
cal activity in the outdoors is a natural 
complement to their lives.” 

Dr. George I. Bell 


ployment as an official will be in 
jeopardy. 

It is not quite as positive an affair 
in regard to calling balls and strikes. 
The patent office is full of schemes 
for helping in this matter, using verti- 
cal light beams and photocells and 
the like. The TV camera in the out- 
field, which looks at the plate as 
though it were right behind the 
pitcher's box, is an enormous help. 
An umpire is far more constrained 
to objectivity by the presence of such 
a gadget than he is by the positively 
expressed remonstrations of Casey 
Stengel. He knows that the latter 
are merely a part of showmanship; 
that he, too, is dependent upon pub- 
lic interest and that he can occasion- 
ally, but not too often, enhance the 
enthusiasm of the cash customers by 
ordering the great Casey to the club- 
house. (The usual expression, I know, 
is ordering to the showers. But 
Casey does not get any exercise, so 
he does not need a bath.) 

Another aspect of success in ap- 
peal to a mass audience is that scor- 
ing should be a rare event, built up to 
by strategy and a succession of pur- 
poseful acts. It is all to the good if 
the customers grasp the strategy 
partly but not fully. It is also a help 
if the viewers believe the strategy is 
being worked out by the so-called 
players. Yet there are all sorts of 
sins in this regard. 

Hockey has done well. It has in- 
troduced rules, clearly understood 
by the initiated, involving offside I 
and icing. These are designed to 
cause the attackers to carry the puck 
toward the opponents' goal rather 
than just to pass. They also allow 
fattening up the goal tender, by one 
appendage or another, until his pro- 
jection on the designated opening of 
the cage covers a large fraction of the 
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useful area. The result is that goals 
are rare: they come only after well- 
planned and executed teamwork, ap- 
parent to all, and each goal consti- 
tutes an event. 

Much of the lure of baseball is 
likewise due to suspense. The trail- 
ing team fills the bases, by inviting 
bases on balls, by hit and run, and 
by other well-known stratagems. 
The power hitter then comes up to 
the plate and strikes out, and the 
fans are desolate or delighted. 

F ootball has this element par 
excellence. The goal-line stand, 
foiled by a courageous pass, brings 
the crowd to its feet. The quarter- 
back, who pulls in the defense by suc- 
cessive successful line plunges and 
then pops one over the line to an un- 
covered end, rouses the customers, 
because they were all vicariously in 
his predicament and searching for a 
neat surprise. 

The worst is basketball. Goals 
occur every few seconds, when the 
game is not interrupted by penalties, 
which it is most of the time. There is 
no suspense, except on the final score, 
and this is likely to be 110 to 104. 
If there is strategy it appears to be 
ephemeral. The reader may gather 
that I do not think much of the sport 
of basketball. I do not. I think it 
ought to be radically revised or pro- 
hibited by law. 

But as to other sins. In so-called 
professional football, which is that 
aspect of the business which does not 
use apprentices, the coach often runs 
the show, and the quarterback takes 
his orders from him. Rotating guards 
bring in the plays. Spotters on the 
roof phone the coach to apprise him 
of enemy weaknesses. Maybe this 


“Like Ted Williams, my interest is really 
the outdoors and fishing. I played foot- 
ball in the Rose Bowl on the Nebraska 
team, but. now football is really in the 
past tense for me." 

Theos Thompson 
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Exclusive Official Watch For The 
First Two International Olympic Events 
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To Longines, the timing of an Olympic event is a demonstration 
of the superb precision of Longines manufacture, since every 
watch, as every electronic timing device is a Longines product — 
created by Longines physicists, engineers and watchmakers, made 
in the Longines factory. C( Longines pioneered the scientific 
timing of sports events. The 1940 Olympic Games, a war 
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The fact is that every Longines watch, for whatever its use, is 
made to be the finest possible. (( The timing of the Pan 
American Games in Chicago in 1959 and the Olympic Winter 
Games in California in I960 will demonstrate the highest accu- 
racy and precision yet achieved in any international sports event. 



wins games, which helps gate receipts. 
I doubt it. More likely it caters to 
the coaches’ conviction that father 
knows best. But I am not interested 
in the coaches’ egos. I do enjoy 
watching a clever youngster think- 
ing and planning stratagems clearly, 
while burly opponents knock him all 
over the lot without being able to jar 
his generalship. Substitutions, yes; 
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obiter DICTA continued 

someone on the sidelines has to judge 
these, for safety against injury due 
to exhaustion, for one thing. But, for 
my money, let the players play the 
game. 

Baseball, for all its virtues, is not 
entirely immune from this, either. 
Obviously, there needs to be a system 
of signals for, let’s say, a squeeze 
play, and the pitcher needs to signal 
if he is going to try a pickoff at sec- 
ond base. But why should the batter 
take orders on what to do on the next 
pitch from the third-base coach? And 
why should a pitcher be ordered to 
give an intentional pass, usually 
much to the disgust of the fans? 

In tennis the officials do not do 
much, and I understand they do not 
get paid much. Mostly they sit in 
chairs and remark on whether a ball 
hits a line. They are often reviled and 
treated to hard looks. Part of this is 
for the purpose of causing a pause, 
for management has found that if 
the customers waggle their heads 
from port to starboard without in- 
terruption some necks crack, and this 
leads to damage suits. The pauses also 
enhance the impression that tennis 
players are temperamental, like art- 
ists. Otherwise, tennis is a polite 
sport, and the audience is anxious 
to give the impression of affluence. 
For example, in tennis if the ball goes 
into the stands it is usually returned 
to the field, whereas in other sports 
if a customer gets his hands on the 
projectile he steals it. 

An extraordinary thing is that 
bowling has become a sport exploited 
for public entertainment. There’s a 
game for you! No officials in sight, 
no penalties for getting involved with 
your opponent. No doubt about re- 
sults; a pin either falls down or stands 
up, it does not continue indefinitely 
to wobble uncertainly. Suspense of 
a sort. I recently watched a chap 
named King bowl a perfect game and 
make 20 strikes in succession. On the 
20th I was sitting on the edge of my 
chair, even though I was just a TV 
viewer without the contagion of ex- 
citement that goes with a crowd. I 
wish I could see slow movies of a 
strike; there must be some in exist- 
ence. I cannot make out why a prop- 
erly placed and properly rotating ball 
knocks all 10 pins down, while a de- 
viation of an inch leaves some stand- 
ing. One complaint I have about 
bowling is monotony— the more 
skilled the players, the more cut and 


dried it seems to be. I would like to 
see real experts play a game in which 
there would be no score except when 
a ball left just one pin standing up. 
Another complaint is that the em- 
ployees’ salaries seem to me to be a 
bit meager. But it is a good game, 
even for a show. 

Would anyone think offhand that 
a show could be made out of a golf 
game? It is a bit sticky in this regard. 
The reason for success, no doubt, is 
that there are more real nuts in this 
country on the subject of golf than 
on any other subject of public inter- 
est, even including rock ’n’ roll. They 
have to have a special rule for the 
case where a pitch shot goes into the 
pocket of one of the gallery. Every 
time I watch such a contest I hear 
gripes that the putts are just as im- 
portant as the other shots. They are, 
from a scoring standpoint. But a 
drive or an approach shot can in- 
volve an appalling amount of skill, 
and a putt simply involves an appall- 
ing amount of luck. Maybe a putt 
should count only half a shot. I would 
like to watch a game in which putts 
were omitted and the players were 
considered holed out as soon as they 
were on the green. Anything to speed 
it up; it is too slow for my blood. 
Perhaps someone will put on a match 
in which strokes do not count, play- 
ers hit at will and the first chap into 
the 18th hole wins. It would at least 
take extra fat off the players. 

S peaking of slowness, one of the 
sins in sport for mass entertain- 
ment is delay. If baseball does not 
do something about it, the fans will 
do so, by watching hockey, or maybe 
lacrosse or soccer, both of which, in- 
cidentally, are excellent. The pitcher 
steps on the rubber, holds long com- 
munion with the catcher as to what 
to do next, steps off, mops his brow, 
being careful not to get any sweat 
on the ball, of course, steps back on. 
About that time the batter steps out. 
Finally, the pitcher actually throws 
a ball. Then he and the catcher for- 
gather and chat. Then a new pitcher 
comes in, walking slowly from the 
bullpen a quarter mile or so away, 
throws a series of warmup pitches, 
although he has been warming up for 
half an hour, and so on. The heck 
with it! 

However, I think I know the rea- 
son. Baseball is an old sport; it has 
been over the bumps and has learned. 
For one thing, it has learned that the 
public does not cotton to a situation 
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where the officials are too much in 
evidence, where they are exhibiting 
their erudition and impressing the 
crowd with their authority. Hence, 
umpires hesitate to enforce rules 
which would speed up the game. 
They have my encouragement to do 
just that. And when football officials 
have learned as much they will be a 
whole lot less in evidence, and foot- 
ball will be a better game. 

Speaking of reforms, there is one 
more I wish baseball would univer- 
sally adopt. It has taken years to get 
major league batters to wear hard 
hats at the plate, and even now the 
system is barely accepted. We do not, 
any of us, like to hear of a chap get- 
ting a fractured skull while doing his 
best to entertain us. Yet individuals 
will not wear protection unless all do, 
and top management will not order 
it until the public insists in one way 
or another. Baseball players still wear 
spikes. Don’t tell me they are neces- 
sary for footing; I have seen better 
examples of maintaining footing in a 
soccer game in sneakers. In fact, I sus- 
pect sneakers would be a lot more 
secure on a wet baseball field. I like to 
see a chap slide into second violently 
to try to break up a double play, and 
I like to see the second baseman pop 
up into the air and deliver the ball to 
first. But I do not like to see spikes 
thrown at the chap. We have no 
bullfight mentality, I hope, when 
watching a ball game. 

A word now about sportswriters. 
There are, of course, excellent sports- 
writers. I admire them and sympa- 
thize with them. I wonder how they 
survive and whether they get paid 
much. The writers that I turn to 
educate me on the fine points of the 
game that I do not understand. But 
in spite of their best efforts, I am still 
foggy on a lot of things. I wish they 
would tell me whether I am all wrong 
on a lot of opinions I have written in 
this treatise. For example, about 
basketball. Perhaps I just don’t un- 
derstand it and really ought to regard 
basketball as a worthy effort. 

Oh, the TV commercials. I almost 
forgot to comment on those. Some of 
them are deucedly clever, and I won- 
der who thought them up and how 
they execute the trick photography. 

I believe they actually sell me things, 
which is, after all, their object. And 
I feel a sort of obligation to be re- 
ceptive, because the outfit which put 
them on is paying for my entertain- 
ment and paying plenty. But there 
continued 
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OBITER dicta continued 

are several kinds that annoy me and 
cause me to resolve never to buy the 
product. 

One is the kind that strings over 
and blocks my seeing a critical play. 
A second is the kind that springs the 
same skit on me 40 times. The first 
four times it is amusing, the 40th 
time it is not. What is the matter— do 
they run out of money or talent? An- 
other type that gets me down is the 
one that has a jingle tune that pene- 
trates into my subconscious and will 
not be evicted, something like garlic, 
pleasant at the time but annoying 
on recurrence. I can hardly blame the 
advertiser who does this if he can 
get away with it, but I wish he would 
be more considerate. 

T he type that really rouses me to 
rebellion, however, is the ad that 
repeats over and over a statement 
which is asinine on the face of it and 
that I know is not true. This is done 
because of a conviction on the part 
of the advertising profession that if 
you tell a chap something often 
enough, no matter what, he will end 
in believing it, or at least it will get 
its name embedded in his cranium 
where he cannot get it out and will 
act on it in spite of himself. I do not 
like to be used that way or thought 
to be that dumb. So, if I am told a 
million times that Alfalfa Cigarets 
will increase my innate appreciation 
of feminine beauty, I will carefully 
buy Lespedeza Cigarets, even if I do 
not like them very much. I hope 
there are millions like me and that 
we can prove the advertisers wrong. 

This advertising business, come to 
think of it, is dangerous in many 
ways. Now they have a scheme, I 
understand, for putting ideas in my 
mind without my seeing them or 
knowing anything about it. I will bet 
they cannot. I will bet they would be 
surprised at the things they some- 
times do put in my mind. And I do 
not think I am any different in this 
regard from the rest of the population. 

Why does the American public like 
to watch games? One point, of course, 
is that they like to see an exhibit of 
supreme skill. Yet this cannot be too 
strong an attraction, or billiards 
would be a feature on TV, for it is a 
game of consummate skill, readily de- 
picted by a vertical camera. Another 
reason is the pleasure of joining a 
crowd, where excitement is intensified 
by mass psychology. Yet there are 


millions who watch games on TV 
where no such influence is present. A 
strong motivation is vicarious partic- 
ipation. When a pitcher in a pinch, 
with periodic clapping going on to 
distract him, with heat and weariness 
sapping his strength, nevertheless de- 
livers ball after ball with precision 
and judgment, those in the stands 
share with him in his ordeal and re- 
joice at his steadiness as they put 
themselves in his place. Hero wor- 
ship goes along with this, of course. 
There is also a large group with a 
strange pride in being erudite, in 
knowing all the players and averages, 
in excelling at an intellectual under- 
taking of something even though it 
be utterly artificial. 

Audiences like suspense, no doubt 
of that. But also, as noted before, 
they like to try to fathom planning 
and strategy. This is the great differ- 
ence between baseball and cricket, in 
my opinion. I advance the thought 
timidly, because I do not really un- 
derstand cricket; I wish I did. For 
one thing, I cannot fathom the sys- 
tem under which games are aban- 
doned once the outcome is deter- 
mined, although I believe we might 
adopt some such system to advan- 
tage on this side of the water, instead 
of the mournful finish to some of our 
games, killing the clock and the like. 
But I think the greatest attraction of 
baseball is this element of strategy. 
And I believe it is present to a far 
greater extent in football and that 
this would be quite a game if the 
coaches and officials would let the 
players play it. 

Is it all foolish? Are we foolhardy 
to be watching games? The Russians 
have put up sputniks, and they use 
athletics only to further the designs 
of the state. They still say they in- 
tend to conquer the world. Must we 
be equally serious and concentrate 
entirely on matters of national pros- 
perity and military power? We cer- 
tainly need to be alert and vigorous 
and wise in a tough race with a tough 
antagonist, where survival may be at 
stake. But one cannot be grim all the 
time. And there is no better and no 
more healthful mental relief, in my 
opinion, than participating in real 
sport, not in sport as I have defined 
it. And, as a substitute for the mil- 
lions who cannot directly participate, 
watching sport, even sport of the 
most crassly commercial sort, is not 
too bad. I only wish that those who 
run the business would pay more at- 
tention to the customers. END 
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most appreciated gifts are sporting goods, out- 
door equipment, luggage and toys made with 
aluminum. 

Gifts made with aluminum stay bright and 
attractive, are easy to clean because aluminum 
won’t rust— ever. And aluminum products are 
lighter, stronger, more permanently new. 

Use the Reynolds Aluminum “Hinting 
License” on the facing page. It’s a handy way 
to hint for your “most wanted” gifts. 


19 role The readers take over 


SPORTSMAN OF THE YEAR (CONT.) 

Sirs: 

I too agree with Mr. G. W. Fleming’s 
philosophy in regard to the selection of 
the Sportsman of the Year (19th Hole, 
Nov. 10). 

I would like to nominate one of Amer- 
ica’s most distinguished gentlemen, as 
well as a sportsman : Supreme Court Jus- 
tice William O. Douglas. 

His contribution to America and the 
free world as a jurist, author and world 
traveler, plus his undying love of the 
great American outdoors, should be proof 
enough to his fellow men that here in 
every sense of the word is a very fine 
sportsman. 

H. J. VanderSal 

Rochester 

Sirs: 

Any man can look good when success 
crowns his efforts, but it really takes a 
man to look good in defeat. 

It seems to me that Bennie Oosterbaan 
of Michigan, in the face of reverses and 
criticism, has conducted himself in a way 
which deserves special commendation. 


Even with this season’s results, his coach- 
ing and playing career can only be con- 
sidered tops. 

Fred Marin 

Lansing, Mich. 

• By and large the greatest number 
of the votes received so far have 
been for Oosterbaan, a fine gesture 
on the part of his many friends on 
the eve of the announcement of his 
replacement as coach of a faltering 
Michigan team.— ED. 

Sirs: 

Although the year still has a while to 
run, I wish to offer my nomination: Rafer 
Johnson. I feel that this man as a great 
all-round champion and an outstanding 
student leader measures up better than 
any of 1958’s many luminaries to the 
standards of the Bannisters, Musials, etc. 
of past years. His record, to an extent, 
speaks for itself. The agility of a 13- 
foot pole vaulter, speed of a 48.2 400- 
meter runner, power of a 238-foot jav- 
elin thrower combined with the adapta- 


bility to come back from a long layoff 
in basketball and make a major college’s 
first string— all bespeak a great athlete. 
The endurance and visceral demands of 
the decathlon are obvious. That John- 
son overcame debilitating injuries is ad- 
mirable, too. 

But, of course, there are many with 
records as outstanding, or nearly so. It is 
the drama and symbol of Johnson’s vic- 
tory at the meet with Russia’s Kuznetsov 
that make 1958 his year. He saved Amer- 
ica’s international prestige as a track 
and field power while many of his team- 
mates were folding under pressure. The 
fact that he is a Negro, student body pres- 
ident of one of our largest universities 
and quite probably the greatest athlete 
in the world for this year, at. least, makes 
the drama seem almost Hollywoodian, 
considering the international hassle in 
the background and all. 

Steven Chaffee 
Ensign, USN 

U. S. S. Cavallaro 
Long Beach, Calif. 

Sirs: 

My man is Percy Cerutty, the man who 
inspired Elliott to inspire himself. 

George P. Brown 

Buffalo 

Sirs: 

It must be LSU’s Chinese Bandits. 

Merv LeBlanc 

New Orleans 
Sirs: 

If anybody, Johnny Unitas. 

Louis Peddicord 

Baltimore 

Sirs: 

His selection by acclamation would be 
one way we can all show him what his 
victory has meant for us, to live with a 
man of his caliber among us — Roy Cam- 
panella. 

M. G. Fox 

San Diego 
Sirs: 

Willie, oops! I should say William Har- 
tack. 

Joan Bryant 

New York City 

HORSE SHOWS: NEWS 

Sirs: 

I would like to compliment your Alice 
Higgins on the excellence of her columns 
on horse shows. After the saccharine 
nonsense usually written about horse 
shows she is a breath of fresh air. In 
spite of the hundreds of people now in- 
volved in showing horses, most local 
newspapers consider show results too un- 
important to print. I’m glad you differ 
with them. 

Mrs. Shelly Manne 

Chicago 

continued 


* CUT ALONG DOTTED LINE” 



This is to certify that the signer of this License 
is a honajide Christmas ” Hinter” with full hinting rights 
for the 1958 season. This person is deserving 
of only the very finest Ch ristmas gifts ( those made 
ivith aluminum , naturally ) , and has authority to hint 
for the " most wanted ” gifts listed below. 

I'm hinting to 


1ST CHOICE.. 


2ND CHOICE_ 
3RD CHOICE.. 



and, size, color, e 


OTHER SUGGESTIONS:. 



REYNOLDS METALS COMPANY 
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19TH hole continued 



PHILCO T-75 

ALL TRANSISTOR RADIO 


As a sportsman's rugged companion or an everyday playmate, this powerful new Philco 
is styled for comfort! It's slim — slips into your pocket or purse with casual ease. And 
its new curved contour fits your palm like a friendly handshake! T-75's seven rugged 
transistors deliver brilliant, dependable performance anywhere — on only two regular 
flashlight batteries! See this new beauty. Hold it; the durable case is genuine leather. 
Best of all, hear the T-75; you'll make this new Philco a pocket pal! 


LOOK AHEAD ... a*et y*oM oAoote, PHILCO 



Wherever you go, upset stomach, gas, heart- 
burn or other symptoms of acid indigestion 
can cause distress. So for on-the-spot relief 
carry delightfully flavored Phillips' Tablets 
with you. Phillips' Tablets will make you feel 
better — almost instantly — because they contain 
one of the world's fastest antacids. Handy 
pocket tins of 30 tablets. Bottles of 75 or 200. 


PHILLIPS’ 

TABLETS 


now we’re 
getting 
some place! 


We’re making solid gains in 
the fight against cancer, in the 
research laboratory, in the hos- 
pital and in the home. Ten years 
ago medical knowledge was 
able to save only 1 in 4 lives — 
today it’s saving 1 in 3. 

New surgical techniques, diag- 
nostic methods, and an in- 
formed public are important 
reasons for these gains. 

More and more people have 
learned that many cancers are 
curable if detected in time. 
And, sensibly, more and more 
people have formed the life- 
saving habit of an annual 
health checkup. They know 
it’s living insurance against 



A SEARCH OF THE RECORD BOOKS . . . 

Sirs: 

This poem is the result of a certain 
amount of brooding by a former college 
football coach who finds his views better 
expressed by a sportswriter ( The Great 
Numbers Nonsense, SI, Nov. 24). 

THAT GREAT SCORER AGAIN 
When the One Great Scorer writes, 
Wrote Grantland Rice one day, 

What counts is not the win or loss 
But quality of play. 

But folks just failed to (jet the point 
Of Grantland’s noble verse. 

They urged that winning was the goal; 
Naught else was worth a curse. 

But still defeat became the lot 
Of many a mammoth squad, 

And coaches nursed their ulcers deep 
And paced the well-worn sod. 

But soon a gleam of light appeared 
That pierced the darkened gloom: 
Statistics raised a saving front 
To thwart the threatened doom. 

Inspired scribes came on the scene 
With clip board and with sheet; 

They noted punts and downs and yards 
And passes incomplete. 

Who won the game? Who cares? 

Our quarterback astute 

Just passed for 12 completed ones 

To national repute. 

Our halfbacks ran for yards and yards 
Although we lost the game; 

The figures show a total rush 
That gives us lasting fame. 

And so in Granny's words again 
Against our college name: 

It counts not if we won or lost 
But how we scored the game. 

R. IT. Lavik 
Dept, of Phys. Ed. 
Arizona State College 

Tempe, Ariz. 


Sirs: 

Down here in Arkansas we are just the 
outcasts of the Southwest Conference, 
looked upon as pore little pigs, but we do 
have our day occasionally — like when not 
just one Razorback, but two went into 
the history book with kickofT returns of 
103 yards each (they only got credit for 
100), namely, Jim Mooty and Billy Ky- 
ser, which didn’t rate even a line in your 
fine magazine. A search of the record 
books revealed that this had never before 
happened in major college football. We 
sure are proud. 

J. N. Lovett 

Crossett, Ark. 

FOOTBALL: RED SHIRTING DEFINED 

Sirs: 

In his letter concerning Dick Bass and 
the College of the Pacific (19th Hole, 
Nov. 10 ), Mr. James R. Ryan seems to 
be suffering from a few misapprehen- 
sions. In describing the situation as 
“ 'red shirting’ at its finest,” he has 
missed the real purpose of “red shirt- 
ing.” This practice is normally aimed at 
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either protecting the athletic eligibility 
of one who is scholastically ineligible or 
one whose athletic talents cannot pres- 
ently be utilized or which will become 
more valuable at a future date. It is not 
generally applied to the practice of sus- 
taining the eligibility of one who is physi- 
cally incapable of playing during a par- 
ticular season. 

Perhaps Mr. Ryan is not cognizant 
of the strenuous demands upon time and 
energy which intercollegiate football en- 
tails. But it is far from unusual for foot- 
ball players to require something more 
than four years to graduate. It is likewise 
not unusual for a sizable proportion of 
college athletes to “finish” their pro- 
grams in four years with something sub- 
stantially less than a degree. I am not 
suggesting that it is impossible for a foot- 
ball player to graduate in the normal 
four years. But it is not to his discredit 
that he often finds it very difficult. 

The fact that Dick Bass chooses, or 
requires, five years to complete his college 
education is nobody’s business but his 
own. The wish of COP to allow him 
another year to complete his eligibility 
is also a prerogative which they should 
be free to exercise without criticism, 
since it is well within NCAA rules. 

If it is to be admitted that college 
football has any values at all, then I see 
no reason why Dick Bass should be de- 
nied a portion of those values simply be- 
cause he has had the misfortune to break 
his leg. 

Jerry Corrigan 

Pullman, Wash. 



owned and operated by 1 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 




Address Mr. Winston McCrea. Mgr., SunVolley, Idaho (or 
phone Sun Valley 3311) or Union Pacific Railroad, Room 
2555, Omaha 2, Nebr., or see your local travel agent. 




Fun is always the fashion up 
more-fhan-a-mile-high winter play 
ground. With bright, sparklingdaysand 
calm, crystoJ-clearnighls, skiing is king, 
with ice skating, outdoor warm-water 
•swimming and a world of leisurely 
living rounding out the festive picture. 
Sun Valley Lodge and Challenger Inn 
offer an appealing variety of accom- 
modations, from the modestly priced 
room to large, luxurious suites. 

To get the complete story of your life at 
Sun Valley, send for our color folder. 


OLD PROS (CONT.) 

Sirs: 

The letter from Yeoman 3rd Class Wil- 
liam D. Gunnels (19 th Hole, Nov. 3) 
was well written. Concerning the idea 
that this “could be the era of the old 
men,” Gunnels went on to cite the cases 
of several old pros who are still atop the 
heap. 

However, I must heartily disagree with 
him when he exclaims over Ray Robin- 
son as the "old man of boxing.” How 
could one pass over the personage of 
Archie Moore? Indeed, Moore is even 
older than Robinson, and it should be 
fc noted that he is still fighting men above, 
rather than men from the next lower 
division. 

Robinson found rich cream indeed 
when a man named Basilio plodded across 
his glory trail. Here was a man who was 
not a middleweight, but a natural welter 
(when all is shed and done). They billed 
it as youth vs. age, but since when is 31 
considered infantile? 

Bill Hawver 

Moravia, N.Y. 


CORRECTION 

Sirs: 

An unfortunate error in the Jantzen 
advertisement of November 3 named me 
as head of the Aspen Ski School, which 
is operated (and has been since 1946) by 
Friedl Pfeifer and Fred Iselin. I am in 
charge of the ski school in the new High- 
lands area at Aspen. 

Stein Eriksen 

Portland, Ore. 



Outdoor Fun For The Whole Family 


No special skill required. Flight 
tested — guaranteed returns. Beau- 
tiful lacquer finish in your choice 
of Red, Green or Natural. 

Fun for sportsmen fr< 

12 to 60. A collector's 
item for game room 
or den. Mailed direct 
with story and 
instructions. 


A FASCINATING SPORT 
AND UNIQUE GIFT 

Carved by 

COL. JOH N M. GERRISH 


ENJOY SUMMER SPORTS ALL WINTER 

in 

DEATH VALLEY 

Swim, ride desert trails, golf, tennis, or re- 
lax in the warm sun at 2 famous Fred Har- 
vey resorts— Furnace Creek Inn and Ranch. 

EJRNAG CrELK 
INN and RANCtl 


FURNACE CREEK INN 

P.O- BOX 54. DEATH VALLEY, CALIF. 



Sold a! leading men's wear and sporting goods stores 

If unable to buy SPINNAKER al your favorite 
store, send coupon below with check or money 
order ... no cash, please. State size and color. 


Write for information on other stylet 


MORAN SPORTSWEAR, INC. 

200 EAST 42nd ST.. NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 

1 IH Check 

I - ! M.O. Amt. 

”1 

| for Spinnaker shirts @ $14.95 ea., (Extra 
| Large $15.95). Postage Paid in U.S.A. 

1 

1 

| Color 

Size 

1 

| Nome 


1 

1 Address. .. 


1 

! Cit r 

Zone Stote 

1 
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Pat on the Back 



b** 

RICHARD J. DALEY 

‘Ready and eager’ 



COMBED COTTON POPLIN 

This handsome Sir Jac will warm any 
man’s heart, come Christmas. Crafted in 
finest combed cotton poplin, with color- 
ful red tartan plaid lining. Has smartly 
styled knit waistband, cuffs and turn-up 
collar — raglan sleeves — storm flaps on 
pockets— yoke umbrella back. Wash- 
able; water repellent. Ask for Model 
3926L at good stores. About $12.95. 
STAHL-URBAN COMPANY • TERRE HAUTE, IND. 


Ifet imM/iL mui 

CAPCO BOAT LADDER 



SAVE STROKES! Just focus this handy optical in- 
strument-dial instantly shows distance to go, cor- 
rect club to use for each stroke! Easy-Quick-Sure. 
Pocket-size. Silver and maroon finish. Rangefinder 
only $9.95. DeLuxe Set includes saddle-leather 
holster case and powerful snap-on telescope eye- 
piece for greatest accuracy, $17.85. Also for archery 
and hunting. Fully guaranteed. Send check to 
FEDERAL INSTRUMENT CORP.. Dept. S-2 
92-60 QUEENS BLVD.. REGO PARK 74, N. Y. 


When, after two years of butterfin- 
gering it, the city fathers of Cleve- 
land dropped the torch of the 1959 
Pan-American Games, a bluff Irish- 
man with a firm grip stepped in and 
rescued the Games for the U.S. He is 
Dick Daley, mayor of Chicago and 
one of the country’s most practical 
practicing politicians. 

Chicago, said Mayor Daley, has 
enough facilities, athletic and resi- 
dential, to accommodate the Western 
Hemisphere, and Chicago would con- 
sider it an honor to welcome its ath- 
letes. Daley himself (except for a 
stint of cowboying steers into the Chi- 
cago stockyards while he was working 
his way through De La Salle Insti- 
tute) is not much of an athlete, but 
he knew where to put his finger on 
men of athletic and administrative 


ability. His Pan-American Games 
Committee is headed by the 1920 
Olympic cyclist Carl Stockholm, and 
with him work Alderman Ralph Met- 
calfe, the sensational Olympic sprint- 
er of ’32 and ’36, and the 1912 Olym- 
pic swimmer Michael J. McDermott. 
In just a few months these men and 
their devoted associates have with 
efficiency, humor and foresight made 
all necessary preparations, from start- 
ing a $750,000 Olympic pool to or- 
dering four times as many towels as 
would seem necessary to forestall 
souvenir-conscious contestants. By 
August 27, 1959 Chicago will be 
“ready and eager” to play host to 
1,500 athletes from 20 countries who, 
as Daley put it, “are apt to make a 
greater contribution to internation- 
al understanding than anyone else.” 
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The world's most wanted, gift whisky 



tfftd 


6 YEARS OLD . 90.4 PROOF 

IMPORTED IN BOTTLE FROM CANADA BY HIRAM WALKER IMPORTERS. INC., DETROIT, MICH. BLENDED CANADIAN WHISKY. 





Brand name Is printed on cellophane 
wrap. Slip it off and package is ready 
to give. No trademarks. You pay noth- 
ing extra for handsome gift wrap. 







When is a square not a ‘Square’? When it shapes the 
toe of your black High Note slip-on. You're in with the 
crowd that's in the know and on the go. Pedwin 
Division, Brown Shoe Company, St. Louis. 

Shoe illustrated 9.95 Other styles 8.95 to 11.95 

Pedwin Jrs. for boys, 7.95 to 9.95. All styles Higher Denver West 


the pedwin 

HIG 







